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Bengal Rural Development Scheme 


measure of considerable importance and far-reaching consequences 

is the Bengal Rural Development Bill, 1985, conceived and formulated 
in furtherance of the Government scheme of rural uplift in the province. 
Bengal is singularly fortunate in having for the first time at its helm of 
affairs a man of imagination, grit and courage. Sir John Anderson has 
very rightly persuaded himself that the economic recovery of the province 
cannot be brought about by the mere adoption of measures that are 
calculated to help it to tide over the present slump which it shares with the 
rest of the world. Trade depressisn is a world phenomenon and that 
should not be allowed to conceal the urgent need of tackling properly a 
purely domestic problem of the province, viz. resuscitation of her 
decadent areas which are estimated to cover about 25,000 sq. miles. “In 
these areas,” said His Excellency at the recent opening of the budget 
session of the Bengal Legislative Council, “owing to the inadequacy 
or uneven distribution of the annual rainfall, or owing to the changes 
in the regime of the rivers there is agricultural deterioration which 
threatens to be progressive, associated with malaria of the worst type 
which threatens to spread yet further. The conditions in some of the 
districts in the west and centre of Bengal are deplorable and their reper- 
cussions on the life of the province exceedingly grave.” There have been 
steady decline in population and shrinkage in production in these areas 
for the last two decades. 


The key to the solution of this problem is held by extensive irriga- 
tion works for the restoration of the dead rivers and improved function- 
ing of the existing ones, enabling the province to harness the huge mass 
of water that runs to waste every year to its agricultural service. His 
Excellency said: “The solution of the problem of the decadent areas 
has been known for years ; it was pointed out by Dr. Bentely. Irrigation 
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with silt water will restore agricultural prosperity and will banish malaria. 
If we can ‘restore our dead rivers’ the decadent areas will be as fruitful 
and as healthy as those in Eastern Bengal which are flushed by the 
rivers in flood.” 


“But all efforts” His Excellency added, “to apply that solution in 
a practical form have so far failed. The great obstacle has been finance 
and itis only through a revolution in the methods of financing irriga- 
tion that it will be possible to give effect to Dr. Bentley's formula and 
to restore prosperity to the decadent areas. It is during a period of 
depression that great public works can best be started: it is then that 
money, material, and labour are cheapest, but it is then that financial 
departments everywhere scrutinize most zealously schemes for develop- 
ment. Unless the schemes put forward promise not only to pay for 
themselves but to leave a safe margin of profit, they cannot be taken up 
by any Government which has not a handsome surplus.” 


The problem, according to His Excellency, is thus one of finance. 
The Bengal Government with their perpetual budget doficits cannot 
finance the irrigation schemes ; neither can the Government of India be 
of much help in this matter. The works must pay their way. That is 
what has been sought to be achieved by the scheme formulated in the 
present Rural Development Bill. Under it additional powers will be 
taken by the Government for the construction of the development works 
and they will be given an “adequate and reasonable share” of the profit 
that may accrue from the schemes carried out at their expense. At the 
same time ‘the cultivator or other person who has sufficient initiative 
to take full advantage of the improvement works’ will be secured his 
share of the profits from the improvements. 


The benefit that would accrue to people of the specific areas from 
the development works in the shape of increased wealth has very right- 
ly been regarded by the Government as ‘unearned increment’ in as much as 
it would be a result not secured by their own efforts or secured by efforts 
which are much less than proportionate to the benefit. In this view of 
the matter the Government may rightly claim a share of the increased 
wealth due to the new schemes. One would only like to be assured 
that there would be no levy if there is no improvement, that the amount 
of the levy would be strictly proportional to the actual increase in income 
and that a comprehensive view would be taken of the circumstances 
of the agriculturists or other persons, which favour or stand in the way 
of their availing themselves of the improvements, before they are made 
to submit to a levy. 


There are many other points in the Bill on which one would de- 
mand adequate safeguards against maladministration or injustice to the 
poor and illiterate peasantry of the province. But for the present, we 
are concerned not so much with the details.of the scheme as adum- 
brated in the Bill as with an aspect of policy underlying it. It isa 
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policy which, according to us, cannot but fail to affect prejudiocially the 
interests of the landholding community. The measure is new and bold, as 
His Excellency himself admits. Says His Excellency : “The Bill aims.... at 
a new departure. Such a new departure cannot possibly be com- 
bined with adherence to old methods; it is probable, therefore, 
that some of the clauses in the Bill may by some persons be con- 
sidered to go too far.” We are really afraid that this departure will 
operate more to the disadvantage of the landholders than to that of any 
other section of the people. Our objection is based not so much, 
immediately, on financial grounds but, may we repeat, on grounds 
of policy. The proposed levy for the improvements will virtually be on 
agricultural produce or income, and landholders may rightly regard 
it as contravening the basic principle of the Permanent Settlement under 
which the assessment on land was fixed in perpetuity. They are stitl 
smarting under a ‘sense of injury at the way they- were made to pay 
a part of the Road and Public Works cess whose increasing amounts 
continue to nullify the advantages of the Permanent Settlement. 
Although the new levy will be assesssd as a specific charge for a specific 
benefit, that cannot take away from its character as an additional assess- 
ment on land. It may be argued that the impost would be charged on 
cultivators in actual occupation of the land, but we cannot be oblivious 
of the fact that a considerable part of the lands of the province constitutes 
the zamindar’s Nij-jote or Khamar lands, and it is here that the zamindar, 
personally or through his bargadars, be subject to the new levy. 


That the system of land tenure in the province does not fit in with a 
scheme of development works which would necessarily involve an increase 
in demand from landholders was also the apprehension of the Irrigation 
Department Committee, otherwise known as the Waterways Committee, of 
1930. In paragraph 14 of their report they said : 


“Those of us‘ who were previously unacquainted with the system of 
land tenure in Bengal have been much struck with its effect upon projects 
such as those designed for the improvement of drainage or agriculture. In 
Northern India Government are always ready to finance projects of this 
nature since, even if they yield no direct return in the form of water-rates, 
they constitute a remunerative investment of the general tax-payer’s money. 
There is not only an immediate increase in land revenue which accrues to 
the State when uncultivated land is brought under cultivation but clsoa 
prospect ofa further enhancement when next the land is settled. In 
Bengal, except in the small areas where Government are the proprietors of 
the land, they secure no increase of land revenue, either immediate or pros- 
pective, from improvements financed by them or effected through their 
agency, and past experience proves that they are fortunate if they recover 
for the tax-payer the cost of the work and its maintenance.” 

The Bill, laudably enough, aims at increasing production, and not sim- 
ply at a more equitable distribution of the existing wealth. It holds out 
the prospect of placing the economic condition of the peasantry on a better 
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footing, providing them with meansto remove the threefold evils of in- 
debtedness, illiteracy and disease from their midst. And who, more than 
the zamindars, would stand to gain from an improvement in the position of 
the tenantry, and who would be more happy than they? Yetit must be a 
mere irony of fate if they cannot bless the new measure with all their heart, 
It places them really on the horns of a dilemma—between the alternatives 
of opposing a measure calculated effectively to improve the economic 
position of the peasantry and the country at large and of acquiesc- 
ing ina situation which involves an infringement of their guaranteed and 
sacromanct rights. Talks of aah ater ts and of the repeal of the Perma- 
nent Settlement Regulation, which are in the air, are, as is well-known, main- 
ly responsible for their persistent demand for safeguarding their rights 
under the Regulation. It is apprehended that the new measure will prove a 
veritable thin end of the wedge and pave the way for whittling down their 
time-honoured rights under the Regulation. 


We entertain the highest regard for Sir John Anderson’s sagacity and 
statesmanship and are convinced that in him the landholders of Bengal have 
a sincere and devoted friend. We commend the above view of the land- 
holders’ poses to His Excellency’s sympathetic consideration as well as 
to that of the Bengal Legislative Council which will shortly be asked to 
examine the provisions of the Billin detail and hope that something may 
be done to allay the misgivings of the landholding community over the 
proposed scheme of rural development. 


B. SIRKAR @Q SONS 
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By SACHIN SEN, M.A., B.L. 


43. According to the Hindu system, the King’s share, as mentioned 
by Manu, is to be one-eighth, or one-twelfth, according to the nature of the 
soil and the labour necessary to cultivate it; but in times of prosperity, 
the King should only take one-twelfth, while in time of urgent necessity 
he may take one-fourth. With regard to the proportion taken in practice, 
there is considerable difference of opinion. Sir George Campbell says 
the King took from one-tenth to one-eighths of the gross produce ; Mr. 
Shore says one-sixth ; others say something less than one-fourth of gross 
produce ; and Sir Thomas Munro puts it as high as from two-fifths. Again 
it is said the cultivator got half the paddy produce, or grain in the husk, 
and two-thirds of the dry grain crop watered by artificial means ; this was 
after all deductions for village officers were made—the net crop." 


44, In Emperor Akbar’s time, Government was entitled to one-fifth 
of the value of produce. Before British rule, Sir George Campbell says, 
the State took from one-fourth to half of the gross produce, one-third 
and two-fifths being the most common proportions. The Fifth Report puts 
the State proportion at three-fifths in fully-settled land, leaving the culti- 
vator two-fifths. Mr. Shore gives two different opinions ; his earlier 
opinion is that Governmont took one-third, but his later opinion puts the 
Government share at from one-half to three-fifths. Mr. Elphinstone says 
one-third is a moderate assessment and that the full share is one-half. 
Mr. Grant says the proportion taken was one-fourth which he considers 
moderate.f 

45. In pointing out the proportion of the State share, according to the 
Hindu and Mahammedan system, I have only attempted to make the point 
clear that the existing rent in the Bengal Delta which is only 5 per cent of 
the value of produce isa thing not to be complained of and if there are 
provisions for the enhancement of rent because of the rise in the prices 
of staple food cropst and of an increase in the productive power of land, 
the raiyats can make no grievance of it as they are fair, equitable and 
scientific. 





* Philips’ Tagore Law Lectures on the “Land-Tenures of Lower Bengal.” 
{ Philips’ Tagore Law Lectures. 


¢ So far as my experience in Bengal Settlement goes, the rise of prices is praotically the only 
ground on which decrees for enhancement can be obtained. The prevailing rate for land of 
similar description with similar advantages in the vicinity is diffioult to prove, as also an increase 
in the productive powers of the land in respect of which the enhancement is sought” —Guha’s 
“Land System of Bengal and Behar. 


2 
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46. The rent in the United Provinces, be it noted, is decidedly higher 
than that of Bengal. The table taken from the U.P. Provincial Banking 
Enquiry Committee’s report (1929-30) gives the following information :— 


Division. Rent per acre. Value of outturn per acre. 

Meerut Statutory Rs. 13% Rs, 75 
Occupancy Rs. 6 

Jhansi Statutory Rs. 3 | 
Occupancy Rs, 24 Rs. 27 

Gorakhpur Statutory Rs.5 Rs. 78 
Occupancy Rs. 4% 

Lucknow Statutory Rs. 7 Rs. 63 


47. In Behar, the average rent per acre is Rs.4. In Orissa, the 
average rent per acre is Rs.2-8. In Behar and Orissa also, the rent in 
relation to the agricultural produce stands higher than thatin Bengal. In 
Bengal 28,702,700 acres cropped gives gross return of Rs. 243,80,65,500, 
whereas in B. & O. the total acreage of 3 crores cropped gives only a 
return of a little above Rs. 111 crores. 


48. Allthese definitely show that the rent of the occupancy raiyats* 
is definitely low—lower than that prevailing in other provinces of India. 
Therefore to argue that the rent has any connection, however distant, with 
economic degeneration of the Bengal peasantry is giving a _ sort of 
premium to one’s vicious mode of thinking. The question of rent looms 
large in a period of depression. The agriculturists think in terms of goods 











“It is even now true that the majority ofthe ryots in Bengal are occupancy ryots, as would 
be evident from the following table :— 


District. All Occupancy Non-Occupancy Under-raiyats 
Raiyats Raiyats Raiyats 
(thousand (thousand (thousand (thousand 
acres.) acres.) acres.) acres.) 
Bakarganj 1,389 1,346 42 81 
Faridpore 1,297 . . 921 55 188 
Dacca 1,441 1,349 37 19 
Tippera 1,178 1,108 35 68 
Mymensingh 8,015 2,864 115 124 
Jessore 1,677 1,370 6 493 


It is true that the under-raiyats pay high rent, such as the under-raiyat’s rent in Bakarganj is 
Rs. 7-18 of the first grade and Rs. 9-14 of the second and third grades. In Mymemsingh, the under 
raiyat’s rent is Rs.5 per acre, the bargadars and dhankaridars often pay rent of Rs. 14 to Rs. 16 
peracre. Itis not because of rent but because of agricultural indebtedness that the ocoupancy 
raiyats are diminishing and the under-raiyats and bargadars are increasing. It is the money- 
lender who buys the agricultural holding of an occupancy raiyat and settles him as an under. 


raiyat or bargadare while the money-lender enjoys all the rights of an occupancy raiyat. This does 
not benefit the landlord any way. 


t The low rent in Bengal may be ascribed to natural causes: in Behar there was a pressure 
of the population on the land, so the Behar landowners hada decided advantage over the ryots 
and were able to maintain a aystem of payment in kind and “push rents upto a point which leaves 
the cultivator but a bare subsistence’, but in Bengal, especially in the eastern portion of it, there 
were abundant unreclaimed lands and cultivators were scarce, and the raiyats had the advantage 
over the landlords of procuring lands on favourable terms. 
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if their produce carry lower prices, it means that so much more goods ; 
would be required to pay rent. If, on the other hand, there is a rise in the 
value of agricultural produce, that would mean less produce necessary 
for fulfilment of rent. In this view of the thing, if the rupee is taken to be 
Oover-valued at is-6d and if the de-valuation of rupee at 1s-4d brings 
about arisein prices of agricultural produce, then we would be justified 
to say that by the over-valuation of rupee at 1s.-6d we have increased the 
rent by 12$ p.c. My point is that rent is affected, beneficially or adversely, 
to the same extent as there is a rise or fall in the prices of agri- 
cultural produce. But ina normal year, other things being equal, the 
quantum of rent in Bengal does not swallow any big portion of the profit 
of the peasants and if the peasants are found wallowing in the morass 
of economic degeneration, the reasons are to be sought elsewhere. Normal 
years of general prosperity, it must be frankly admitted, outnumber the 
depressing ones and to approach a question on the hypothetical basis of 
depression as the general rule is at once unscientific and unfair. 

49. In this connection I would like to strike out another standpoint— 
that the agricultural rent in Bengal is neither competitive, nor even cus- 
tomary. The true concept of rent as is maintained by the rent Commission 
(1789) is thatthe rate is determined by Government. It is through the 
ingenious procedure of legislation and effective check against enhance- 
ment of rent, that the rent has come down so low. It is a matter of history, 
and I have referred to it earlier, that the so-called parganna rate in the first 
half of the 19th century was above the economic rent through causeg,. 
historical. But towards the latter half of the 19th century, there has been 
a distinct advance in the country in the matter of population, in the culti- 
vation of waste lands, in the rise of prices of agricultural commodities, and 
as aresult of which, the value of land has increased and the competition 
therefor has grown keener. Inspite of the prevalence of all the economic: 
causes conducive to the rise of rent, there has been a distinct lowering 
down because the existing prevailing rate is much below the economic 
rent ; itis even much below the customary rent in as much as the elements 
that constitute customary rent are not given free play in the adjustment of 
rent. Itis true of course that the Rent Act of 1859 did not provide for 
reduction of rent : it put a check to enhancement except on some specified 
grounds. Under the Act, the assumption was that aryot was paying fair 
rent—even if it were higher rent than his neighbours. Section 38 of the 
B. T. Act while laying down rules about the reduction of rent does not con- 
template reduction on the ground that the rate at which rent is paid by a 
particular raiyatis higher than the prevailing rate. And the prevailing 
rate, as we have seen, means the rate paid by the majority of the raiyats in 
the neighbourhood. The prevailing rate has thus worked out in favour of 
the raiyats, The existing moderate rent as a result of the:theory of the 
prevailing rent brings the following factors into prominence :— 


The raiyats before 1859 surely had in their possession more lands than 
the portions for which they paid rent (this was one of the many causes for 
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which they declined to accept pottahs from the landlords): the method of 
agriculture was in those days primitive which did not yield good harvests 
{that is, the productive powers of the land were not made use of to their 
utmost capacity): the prices of agricultural commodities were then low : 
the enhancement of rent after 1859 was sparsely resorted to : a great many 
waste lands were brought under cultivation towards the latter part of the 
19th century at low rates: the improved methods of agriculture together with 
the growth of population and expansion of trade brought about an advance 
in the prices of agricultural products, The interplay of all these favourable 
factors was allowed to govern the economic chess board of the country 
without any reciprocal benefit to the zemindars: that was the work of 
Government interfering in the interest of the raiyats on the strength of 
the letter of the Regulations of 1793 but in defiance of the spirit thereof. 


50. In view of this situation, it is very difficult to understand the 
insistent demands made in the provincial legislature that Section 80 re: 
enhancemert of rent should go to the wall in order to bring about fixity of 
rent on a permanent basis. In fact, they have fixity of rent: the specified 
grounds of enhancement, hedged round with so many conditions favoura- 
ble for the ryots, as already point out, are scientifically fair and historically 
equitable. Even if in theory, the fixity of rentis sought be attained, the 
ryots themselves invite a situation which contemplates (a) the payment of 
rentin rigid punctuality permitting no delay and necessarily no arrears 
and bringing about a revolution in the relation of landlord and tenant in 
the matter of ejection, recovery of rent, suspension of rent etc, (b) and the 
denial of landlords’ efforts in the reclamation of their zemindaries. Rent 
fixed in perpetuity should bring in all the risks and responsibilities atten- 
dant on land revenue fixed for all time: the sunset law shall have to be 
applied to ryots as well. That would bea situation spelling economic 
disaster of highest magnitude to the tenantry. If rent is rigidly fixed by 
the strict letter of law, unlike the present situation where it is practically 
fixed by the spirit of law and atmosphere of time, landlords shall have to 
retire into the position of rent-collectors in the strict sense of the term and 
they would be stopped once for all from investing capital in the improve- 
ment of land—a situation which is not be contemplated in light-hearted 
manner and with levity of temper. The Agricultural Commission, on the 
other hand, throughly impressed with the necessity of scraping away the 
restrictions on the inherent rights and privileges of landlords, recommen- 
ded seriously—“where existing system of tenure or tenancy laws operate 
in such a way as to deter Jandlords, who are willing to do so, from investing 
capital in the improvement of their land, the subject should receive careful 
consideration with a view to the enactment of such amendments as may be 
calculated to remove the difficulties”. 

Moreover it would be historically iniquitous to fix rent in perpetuity 
in the face of the Agreement of 1793. 

51. I would then discuss if the mere repeal of Section 30 is 
advisable under the circumstances 
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It has been shown before that in the interest of the raiyats, the rent to 
be paid to the landlords in not allowed to reach the economic level by the 
free play of competition and that legislation keeps it below this level by 
making custom the basis of it. The customary rent, as is found, is a positive 
gain with the raiyats, giving 5 or6p. c. of the produce of land to the 
landlords. The jJandiords have suffered because competition has not been 
allowed to influence the rate of rent. If the so-called friends of the raiyats 
come forward to repeal section 30 of the B. T. Act, the landlords have no 
complaints to make provided the principle of competition is allowed to 
govern the adjustment of the raiyats’ rent. If section 80 goes down, along 
with it would go down the influence of usage and custom in determining 
the rate of rent. Therate would then be determined by free competition, 
uncontrolled by law. In the delta, lands are fertile, competition for land 
is keen, and the pressure of population on the land is heavy. And in view 
of these conditions obtaining in the province, unobstructed play of com- 
petition would raise the customary rent to the level of economic rent, in 
which case, the raiyats and not the landlords have to grumble. The 
influence of fixed custom in the adjustment of rent is the characteristic of 
a primitive society. “The relations, as is admitted by J. S. Mill, between 
the landowner and the cultivator and the payment made by the latter to 
the former are in all states of society but the most modern, determined by 
the usage of the country”. Itistrue thatthe goal of the economic policy 
in respect of the landlord and tenant system must be “the individualistic 
minimum of governmental interference”, asis held by Sidgwick. If that 
be the objective, tenancy legislation shall have to undergo a thorough 
overhauling. Piecemeal amendments, as are brought forward, are not 
only unfair but are born of illegitimate aspirations. The demand for the 
repeal of section 80 raises fundamental questions—questions if we are to 
bid adieu to the principle of customary rent and make room for a competi- 
tive one. The repeal of one without accomodating the other would be an 
anachronism, Apart from abstract principles which are also vital and 
fundamental, the following are some of the reasons which go to show that 
the repeal of the provisions of enhancement of rent would not be con- 
ducive to the prosperity of the raiyats :— 

(1) Section 30 limits landlord’s power of enhancement and is not 
intended to give him additional powers. If the section were repealed, it 
would be only removing the bar to enhancement of rent toa fair and 
reasonable extent. 

(2) Section 30 limits the landlord’s power to staple food crops. In 
the event of the repeal of the section, jute lands, which are specially valua- 
ble and yield a fair return, would reach a higher level of rent—at least the 
legal bar would not exist. At present an increase in the price of jute is 
entirely swallowed by the raiyats. 

(3) Section 30 specified grounds of enhancement—except which there 
can be no other grounds. And if the section were repealed, the landlords 
are free to bring forward other reasonable grounds of enhancement. 
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(4) Section 80 should not be made to stand isolated; it is inter-con- 
nected with Sections 27 to 38 governing the provisions of the enhancement 
and abatement of rentof occupancy raiyats. Section 88 laying down 
grounds for abatement of rent of occupancy raiyats cannot stand, if Section 
30 be deleted. 


(5) The repeal of Section 80 would lead to thé rack-renting of under- 
raiyats and bargadars. 

52. The rent of a non-occupancy raiyat may be enhanced under the 
procedure laid down in Section 46 of the B. T. Act. A revenue-officer may, 
in a proceeding under Chapter X (Record of Rights), settle the rent pay- 
able by non-occupancy raiyatsin accordance with the rules laid down in 
Section 46: the rent ofa holding so settled cannot be varied within five 
years, except for alteration of area of improvement by landlord. On the 
expiration of five years, the rent may again be varied. 


REDUCTION OF RENT 


58. Reduction of rent may be claimed on the ground of deterioration 
of land, either by nature or by an act of God. Under the Rent Acts of 1859 
and 1869, the tenant could sue for abatement or claim abatement as a set- 
off in a suit for rent brought by the landlord—the burden of proof being 
on the tenant, but the Act of 1885 contemplates abatement by a suit. 


54, The tenant is to pay additional rent for excess land due to allu- 
vion and is entitled toclaim abatement on diluvion, reducing the area of 
the tenant’s original holding: (under the Act of 1859, these provisions were 
applicable only to occupancy raiyats). The decrease in area may take 
place : (a) on account of encroachment bya neighbouring holder, (b) en- 
croachment by the landlord himself, (c) by diluvion, (d) by acquisition of 
land by Government for public purposes. The tenant is entitled to claim 
abatement in all the last three cases, except the first where encroachment 
by a neighbouring holder as an act of tresspass ought not to be a ground 
of abatement of rent. 


55. The outstanding merit of the Act of 1885 is that under Chapter X 
it authorises Government to carry out asurvey and record of rights and 
settlement of rents of tenantsinan estate or tenure or of any local area. 
“It has secured the ryots far more effectively than before, against attempts 
on their position by unscrupulous landlords.” The Amendment Act of 1907 
“gave discretionary powerto the Local Government to authorise selected 
landlords, in areas for which a record of rights has been prepared, to 
recover arrears of rentunder the summary certificate procedure“ pres- 
cribed by the Public Demands Recovery Act (1 of 1895) and also put a stop 
to the practice, commonly resorted to by landlords, of obtaining illegal 

* Under the certificate-procedure the landlord obtains decree at once whereas under the 


ordinary procedure, the landlord obtains decree at the end of the hearing. —Guha’s Land ee of 
Bengal. | 
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enhancements of rent through unfair and inequitable compromises with 
their tenants”, 


56. With all these restrictions, the question still remains—if illegal 
cesses and abwabs exist to make the burden of the raiyats heavy. There 
are of course instances here and there of illegal cesses, but the cesses which 
are not sanctioned by law, are dropping away, one by one. In 1872-78, the 
Report on the Administration of Bengal discovered no less than twenty- 
seven kinds of illegal cesses—kinds most of which were gladly paid in con- 
sideration of some reciprocal advantage or lenience shown in the payment 
of rent. The question of illegal cesses need not be magnified out of its 
proportion because the latest Bengal Land Revenue Administration Re- 
ports record that the relationship between landlords and tenants is gener- 
ally cordial. At present, if illegal cesses exist at all, I am not bold enough 
to deny their existence in any shupe or form, they exist because of the 
action of the local agents of landlords and which in nine cases out of ten 
do not come to the coffers of landlords. For the sake of exactitude, it may 
be said that minor abwabs exist as inevitable relics but the landlords do 
not profit by them, nor do many of themeven know of their existence : 
illegal cesses, if any and wherever they exist, are matters of private mutual 
agreement between the landlords’ agents and tenants—the tenants gladly 
paying in return of a few concessions, and as such they may be said to be 
blotted out to all intents and purposes. 


ARREARS IN RENT 


57. We find that the cultivators pay an extremely moderate rent and 
it is of course the duty of the raiyats to pay rent regularly: in case they 
default, that becomes an arrear which is tolerated by the laws of the coun- 
try if itis does not go beyond the period of limitation. Unlike landlords 
the tenants have the sufferance of law in arrears toa considerable extent. 
Under the Act X of 1859, non-payment of rent does not bar the acquisition 
of the occupancy right, nor does it extinguish it. The maintenance of the 
right is of course dependent upon payment of rent: non-payment of* rent 
might be a ground for presuming that the land was held not by a raiyat 
but by a tresspasser. Underthe same Act, non-payment of rent entitles 
a landlord to re-enter the land by ejectment of the raiyats. but the tenant 
has every right to protect himself by the payment of the arrears and costs 
within 15 days of the date of decree. 


58. Under the existing Act, if rent is not paid in due time, the amount 
payable becomes an arrear of rent and interest accrues thereon—a position 
certainly liberal and advantageous for the ryots in the event of sunset 
law being applied in the case of landlords. The period of limitation for 
arrears is 8 years from the last day of the yearin which the arrear fell due. 
Interest is regulated by contract, or in absence of contract, by usage. The 
maximum interest is simple interest ot 124 p.c.perannum. Before the 
passing of the B. T. Act of 1885, there was no such restriction. Waiver of 
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claim to interest is a question of fact. No interest ia payable on arrears of 
produce rent, nor on money in a lease for the mere right of fishing (whioh 
is rent according to law). Oourt may award damages (not exceeding 25 p.c 
on the principal rent) in place of interest. 


59. In the absence of agreement or usage, the B. T. Act of 1885 makes 
rent payablein quarterly instalment of the agricultural years but under 
the Acts of 1859 and 1869, rent was payable monthly, in absence of contraat 
or usage. Rent becomes due at the last moment, ie, on the sunset of the 
day on which an instalment falls due. A tenant can pay rent at the village 
office of the landlord: if there is no such office, to the landlord himself. 
A deposit in court is allowed : payment by postal money order is allowed 
in certain cases. Payment to one of several joint proprietors is a payment 
to all : payment under landlord’s direction may be made to any one, or for 
a specified purpose. Tenant making payment to his landlord is entitled to 
a receipt. 

I have recited the provisions of law only to show that the tenants do 
not suffer in any way in regard tothe quantum of rent, or in the mode of 
payment. 


REMEDIES FOR RECOVERY OF RENTS 


60. If we look to the history of the remedies for the recovery of rent, 
we find that the landlords are now crippled and their rights amputated 
beyond recognition. The responsibilities of landlords are there but they 
have been divested of rights—a situation, at once unpleasant and intoler- 
able, which is not understood or appreciated in its proper perspective. 


61. The Regulation of 29th of April, 1789, authorised the Collectors to 
proceed against inferior renters paying revenue to zemindars in the same 
way as was prescribed for proceeding against defaulting renters paying 
revenue direct to Government. This state of things did not continue for 
long. The Regulationjof 20th July, 1792, prohibited imprisonment and cor- 
poral punishment of ryot : the landlords would lose arrears of rent if they 
behaye otherwise and they would meet with prosecution for assaulting a 
ryot, But they empowered the zemindars to distrain, without notice to the 
Collectors, the crops, grain and cattle and cause them to be sold for arrears. 
The resistance to distress was of course punished with imprisonment. The 
Permanent Settlement kept alive only the provisions for distraint and the 
Regulation 17 of 1793 enacted the provisions of 1792 substituting public 
officer or Court for Collector, as mentioned in the latter regulations. The 
result was, as was clear in the case of Banaressy Ghose’s case, that the Raja 
was imprisoned for default while the ryots evaded payment. The Regu- 
lation 35 of 1795 allowed defaulters to be imprisoned upon an application 
to the Court in cases of arrears over Ra. 500/-. The Regulation 7 of 1799 
repealed the limit of Re. 500/-: it made afew stringent provisions —(a) if 
distraint of personal property of defaulter or surety fail to bring arrears, 
the landlord can cause them to be arrested, and if arrears remain due, the 
defaulter or. the surety is to be kept in custody until payment, (b) the 
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power of distraint may be delegated to agents, (c) no demand is necessary 
to constitute default, (d) if arrears are not liquidated within the year, the 
Jandlord may annul the lease; if the tenant is an underfarmer, or if the 
tenant is dependent talookdar,: or holder of a transferable tenure, his 
tenure may be sold through court. Thus the person of the ryot could be 
seized in default under the above regulation and ryot’s property could be 
distrained under Regulation V of 1812, but under it the distress for rent 
is to be considered illegal unless preceded by demand. 


62. Under the Putnee Regulation 8 of 1819, the Khoodkasht ryots may 
be proceeded against by process of arrest, or summary suit, or distraint, 
and if defendant does not appear, or cannot be arrested, the plaintiff may 
proceed ezparte to obtain management of their lands. 

63. The Act X of 1859 and Act VIII of 1869 made salutary provisions 
for the ryots: they rescinded the Regulations VII of 1799 and V of 1812, 
They made further provisions—(a) the produce of land is held to be hypo- 
thecated for the rent payablein respect thereof, (b) the landlord may 
recover arrear by distraint and sale of the produce of land on account of 
which the arrear is due, but acultivator giving security for payment will 
not be distrained in respect of the produce of land for which security was 
given. 

The B. T. Act of 1885 modified the powers of distraint but the Amend- 
ing Act of 1928 deleted all provisions as to distraint. 


EJECTION FOR RENT 


64. It is the duty of the tenant to pay rent at a fair and equitable rate 
and in due and appointed time : landlords cannot claim more, ryots are not 
entitled to pay less. The perganah rate is generally the standard rate and 
that is recognised as fair, but in the absence of any evidence as to any other 
rate being fair, the presumption as tothe fairness of the rate is the one at 
which rent has been previously paid. 


65. Ifthe ryots pay rent regularly, the landlords have no right to 
eject them. Here is the case of a master who has noright to dismiss his 
servant—the status of a ryot is thus more than that of a servant : his status 
is now that of a co-partner. Landlords and ryots are now partners in one 
business, the ryots being the active ones. Immunity from ejectment of 
occupancy ryots is conferred by Acts of 1859, 1869 and 1885. The 
Rent Act of 1859 extinguished the landlord’s right to eject occupancy 
ryots except for non-payment of rent, breach of any condition in the 
contract, or misuse of land. The ejectment can only be enforced under a 
decree of court. Under the Act of 1885, a landlord has only the right to sell 
the land as property belonging to occupancy ryots for arrears or in exe- 
cution of decree ; he can follow any other property, movable or immovable 
but he cannot eject him from his holding. Such immense powers and 
privileges have been conferred on the occupancy ryots. “The Act of 1859 
recognised only a right to hold and cultivate, the Act of 1885 had recognised, 
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in addition, a limited proprietory right in the raiyat”. This elevation 
of occupancy raiyats tothe status of a de facto proprietor is the work of 
Legislature—a work which technically is in defiance of the Permanent 
Settlement Regulations. 


66. A non-occupancy raiyat of course enjoys less advantages and pri- 
vileges, but still he is under no blunt injustice in so far as the question of 
ejectment is concerned. Even a non-occupancy raiyat cannot be ejected 
at the sweet whims of a landlord : he can be ejected on the ground that he 
has failed to pay rent in time—the very same position which occupancy 
ryots enjoyed under the Rent Acts of 1859 and 1869. The holding of a non- 
occupancy raiyatis liable to sale in execution of a decree for arrears of 
rent. The existing lawis that the lamdlord is entitled toa decree for the 
ejectment of non-occupancy raiyat for an arrear of rent {which remains 
unpaid at the end of any agricultural year) if the amount of decree with 
costs and subsequent interest be not paid within 15 days of the decree. 
Refusal to pay fair and equitable rent isa ground for ejectment of non- 
occupancy raiyat. ° 


SUSPENSION OF RENT 


67. A tenant pays rent, it must be noted, for the use and occupation 
of the land, in case the landlord or lessor fails to deliver possession to the 
tenant or lessee, the question of the payment of rent, as made in the con- 
tract, does not arise. If there is no mention of the rate of rent in the lease, 
the rent previously paid for the land is to be considered as the annual 
amount agreed to be paid. If there is a condition in the lease for ascertain- 
ment of the rent-roll, the landlord will be entitled to a provisional rent on 
the old basis until ascertainment is complete. Assessment for excess land 
according to a contract or lease may be made in a suit for arrears of 
rent. 


68. Itis the duty of the landlord not to guarantee the tenants mere 
possession but also quiet possession during the continuance of tenancy. 
Accordingly, eviction by title paramount causes suspension of rent. + But 
in case a lessee is evicted by a tresspasser, his responsibility for payment 
of rent does not cease because the lessee is always entitled to recover pos- 
session and damages from the tresspasser. 


69. Then there is another question : if a tenant is evicted from a part. 
It may be urged that a part-eviction would free the tenant from payment of 


* In Bakranath Mandal vs. Binodram Sen, a full bench of the Calcutta High Court held 
that a landlord cannot recover rent at an enhanced rate from a raiyat who has no right of occupancy 
unless he proves the existence and the reasonableness of the grounds stated in his notice under 
section 13 of Act X of 1859. Section 13 is applicable to occupancy raiyats and to all under-tenants 


and raiyats. The onus of proving the existence of grounds is upon landholders. This was the posi- 
tion under. the Act of 18659. 


¢ “According to English law, if the lands demised be evicted from the tenant or recovered 
by a title paramount, the lessee is discharged from the payment of the rent from the time of such 
eviction’ —Peacock CO. J. in Gopanund Jha V. Salla Govind Pershad. 
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the entire rent as his quiet possession, which it was the duty of lessors 
protect, has been disturbed. But that is taking an extreme view, though it 
has the sanction of common law in England. Itis judicious that a part- 
eviction would mean a part-suspension of rent. Thus in the following cases 
viz., if a lessee be evicted from a partof the land bya stranger having a 
title superior to that of the lessor or by the landlord himself or by an act of 
God, as by the action of a river, the tenant will pay a proportionate amount 
of rent according to the quantity of land in his possession. But no sus- 
pension of reat would follow, if there is eviction by the lessor for wrongful 
action of lessee or by virtue of a power reserved. In all these cases, there 
must be actual eviction. 


CONCLUSION 


We have seen that the rate of rent in the province is extremely low - 
there are also various other privileges of ryots in the matter ofrent. The 
most intriguing feature is that the ryots having the best of rights and pri- 
vileges pay the lowest rent: the ryots having the least of privileges pay the 
highest rent. 


Such a situation is practically the gift of the Bengal Tenancy Act which 
in my view is an indirect financial measure, enacted in the financial interest 
of the Government : the plea of protecting the welfare of the ryots was, if 
I am allowed to use a violent expression, merely aruse, a political decep- 
tion excellently designed and finely worked out. In the scramble for cur- 
tailing the proprietory powers of the permanently settled zemindars, real 
needs were side-tracked and genuine sores remained unhealed. This has 
been responsible for the grave situation of to-day which is threatening the 
economic structure of rural Bengal. 


* In case of a substantial interference with the tenant’s enjoyment of the property without 
actual eviction, a suspension of rent follows and an action for damages lies in case of tresspass or of 
partial eviction. 





By 8. L. NARASIAH, B.L. 


GNORANCE and illiteracy are the two crying evils of our village folk. 
To drive them off the land schools are being established in many 
villages. But a mere knowledge of the three R’s does not make the farmer 
any the wiser or better for that. What is needed is knowledge and culture 
that are of real value in making the farmer happier and more prosperous. 
The too literary education now imparted is poor, inadequate and incom- 
plete. It does not and cannot bring in the longed-for millennium as some 
hope to. The village school master is not of the proper sort. He takes to 
the profession because he has noother. Wedoa great disservice to the 
cause of education if we leave it in the hands of ill-equipped persons with 
the self-complacence however that the number of schools and the number 
of school-going population are on the increase. At the most impressionable 
age of the child the need is all the greater for the most competent and the 
best qualified teacher. The object is, and should always be, not to provide 
a living to a person here or a person there, but to foster the brain of the 
child and further the economic future of the land. The authorities in charge 
of education in rural parts—the State and the local boards—may note 
that the real life of India is lived outside the towns and there are about 
seven and a half lakhs of villages, that 80 per cent of the population live on 
agriculture alone, that their numbers are being added toevery year, and 
that 10 per cent more are occupied in supplying the wants of peasants. A 
ikknowledge of the laws of hygiene, sanitation, chemistry and other sciences, 
in so far as they have a practical bearing on good living, agriculture, horti- 
culture, co-operation and allied arts and industries and marketing, is quite 
essential. Thattheory isto precede practice and that without a fair 
amount of theoretical knowledge there can be no practical result, is a false 
notion. Except in the case of those who wantto specialize in the subject 
or carry on research work, it is superfluous. In close proximity to every 
village school there should be an experimental farm and garden asin 
Sweden and Denmark in order to impart practical lessons to the pupil on 
the growth of plant life, the manure it requires, where and how best the 
manure can be secured, the several pests that prey on the plant, and the 
methods of their avoidance, and so forth. 


The school is a proper forum where seeds of learning can be sown 
in the minds of young people that can afford the expense. But what of 
adults and those that cannot afford it? Touring lectureships on a 
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large variety of subjects of interest concerning both home and abroad in 
the language of the locality will make up the want. The teacher and the 
student, who enjoy long vacations, are specially fitted for this useful 
and pleasant task. The university extension lectures now in vogue and 
confined to a few important towns are to be in the language of the people, 
and extended farther into the nooks and _ corners of this vast land if educa- 
tion is to bear fruit and be areality. Into the professor and the student 
they infuse a new life and vigour, and give thema clear insight into the 
realities of life, and its manifold problems. It is not a vision or an ideal. 
The advanced states do lead the way. America teaches her millions by this 
method ; and so do Denmark and Sweden. 


Besides touring lectureships there are other methods no less impor- 
tant. With most people seeing is an easier and more impressive way of 
learning things than hearing. So with the help of the cinematograph ins- 
truction on many a subject can most interestingly be imparted. Travelling 
libraries stocked with good books on varied subjects on agriculture, co- 
operation, manures, seed selection, pests, marketing and so on, may do the 
rest when education becomes general, and people can read and understand 
for themselves. 


Hope leads to misery and deludes you 
to leave your family a hostage to fortune 
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By L. N. SARIN, B.A. 


HE Socialists camouflaged as Congressites professing to strive for the 
political emancipation of the country are in fact working for the dis- 
lodgment of the vested interests in order to establish a Communistic State 
on the Russian pattern. If Pundit Jawahar Lal Nehru had the courage of 
his convictions to set forth his views in unequivocal language, others of his 
school of thought, while probably holding views more radical than those of 
Pundit Nehru, have had the political tact and strategy to manouvre their 
integument by expressing them in an euphemistic fashion. There is how- 
ever no doubt that all Congressmen, whether moderate or extremist, are 
socialists at heart and all the stable elements, though naturally enough, 
are so many thorns in their side. “The whole basis and urge of the nation- 
al movement” says Pundit Jawahar Lal Nehru, “come from a desire for 
economic betterment to throw off the burdens that crushed the masses and 
to end the exploitation of her people. India’s immediate goal can therefore 
only be considered in terms of the ending of the exploitation of her people. 
Politically it must mean independence and the severence of the British 
connection, economically and socially it must mean the ending of all spe- 
cial class privileges and vested interests.” 


CONGRESS POLITICS 


The Congress aims at the creation of anew economic and political 
system by exciting the masses against the constituted structure of society. 
She knows that she cannot build a socialist regime unless she has secured 
the active sympathy ofthe peasant class, That is also the way to conquer 
real power and to that end she works with incessant zeal. Individual Con- 
gress members rove from village to village and try to capture the imagina- 
tion of the masses by exploiting their economic distress. Even in an 
unadvanced country like India Law, politics and philosophy are born of re- 
reactions upon the human mind of the extent to which men enjoy the eco- 
nomic fruits of their own Jabours. Absentee-landlordism is thus dubbed 
as parasitical in character and callous in behaviour. Propertied class as a 
whole is painted in the darkest hue and held responsible for the worst eco- 
nomic oppressions and unspeakable political injustices ofthe time. Little 
wonder that the less balanced but more disgruntled element of the country- 
side succumbs to the invigorating but false temptations of an economic 
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Utopia and throws in its lot with its pseudo-friends rather than with its 
landlords, whose indifference towards the well-being of the tenantry is al- 
most notorious. 


PRESENT RELATIONS 


The present relations of the landlords with the masses do not give 
much serious cause for alarm despite Congress efforts to set them by the 
ears. The peasant-class still adheres toits time-honoured habit of idolis- 
ing the zamindars as “Ma Bap”. It still looks towards the Government as. 
the fountain-head ofall justice. But a certain awakening amongst the 
masses is distinctly visible and landlordism is slowly but surely losing its 
hold upon them. Mr.S.M. Habbibullah in his letter that appeared in the 
Pioneer of February 8, 1935, remarked that inspite of all communistic and 
bolshevick propaganda the relations between the landlord and the tenant 
were by no means seriously discordant. I am afraid this contention of Mr. 
Habbibullah can only be accepted with a grain of salt for although the rela- 
tions of the two—zamindars and the tenants—are not seriously discordant 
there is no denying the fact that the former’s influence and hold over the 
latter is ever on the wane. The recent Assembly elections are instances in 
point. Probably Mr. Habbibullah is aware that an agelong institution does 
not disappear ina flash, it only withers away; and unless Jandlordism 
makes all the leeway and accounts for its raison d'etre as a social and eco- 
nomic institution imbued with public morality and sense of justice, it should 
not be surprised if it is elbowed out of existence by that highly pernicious 
philosophy of life which finds its inspiration from Karl Marx and Lenin. 


GOVERNMENT SUPPORT 


Hitherto landlordism had counted upon the Government support with 
advantage. In fact, Government can claim to have saved it from total ex- 
tinction. Such temporary setbacks as the propertied class may think to 
to have received at their hands were always blessings in disguise. For 
instance, if the Government had listened to the most short-sighted grouse of 
the landowning community over the question of rent remissions, it is more 
than certain that in the same breath they would have signed their death 
warrant. Insufficient help to the masses would have given a very strong 
momentum to Socialism and that in the words of Pundit Jawahar Lal 
Nehru would have “divested vested interests”. 


TIMES AHEAD 


Vast changes are afoot. Old institutions are crumbling all the world 
over. The Indian middle class is seething with discontent. Socialism, 
Communism and Bolshevism are penetrating into the remotest corners of 
the world. Everywhere masses are being preached inflamatory speeches by 
the stump orators. Dangerous nostrums are being suggested as panaceas 
for the existing ills, both economic and political. It is therefore high time 
that every stable institution had realized the gravity of the situation and 
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paved the way for its future preservation by moulding new philosophies to 
its advantage. Here, as elsewhere, the vested interests shave an‘uphill task 
before them that they have to accomplish through their own efforts. Arti- 
tificial props have seldom withstood the onsets of popular fury. Super- 
ficial organisations generally hasten their own ends and reimburse the 
forces of the opponents. 


QUIETA NON MOVERE 


I have often heard the Taluqdar say that “Let sleeping dogs lie”. They 
argue the whole point in aspirit of self-complacency and attach undue 
and dangerous importance to the docility of their tenants. Itis true that 
their calculations have so far been justified but it is also a bare truth to say 
that such a line of argument, if acted upon, is likely to land them into a sea 
of trouble. The masses, as time passes on, will get more independent and 
self-conscious. The Oracle of Delphi will now “Philippise” less and less till 
it may begin to harp on an altogether different string. Socialists may then 
be able to sign the death warrant of our propertied class and then plunge 
the country into a communistic hell. 


SITUATION RETRIEVABLE 


The situation, however sombre its prospects, is still retrievable. Indian 
vested interests are still the captain of their fates. Butit would be a futile 
blunder to bask in the false sunshine of their present associations which 
are more or Jess on the paper and have no solid work to their credit. Has 
anything serious been heard of the Lucknow National Agriculturists 
party from its inception? Am I not right in repeating what I once 
said in my letter that the activities of the landowning community are in the 
nature of “Marriage at the altar and divorce at thechurch door?” The 
vested interests in India have arrived at across-way where they have to 
pause for afew minutes and decide to pursue acourse that would bring 
them to their journey’s end, which consists in educating the electorate to 
their view point. To that end they must abandon the policy of splendid 
isolation and work for the real betterment of the masses—and work not in 
their usual half-hearted, dough-baked fashion but with an earnestness 
excelling that of their arch-enemies, The gigantic nature of the 
work should not discourage them. As George Bernard Shaw has said: 
“This is the true joy in life, the being used for a purpose recognised by 
yourself as a mighty one, the being thoroughly worn out before you 
are thrown on the scrap heap, the being a force of nature instead of a 
feverish selfish little clod of ailments and grievances, complaining that the 
world will not devote itself to making you happy.” 





By RapHA RAMAN MANNA, 


OMETIME towards the end of December, 1932, I made a brief survey, 
through the Press, « of the position of the film industry in India and 

requested the Government of India to give every possible encouragement 
to Indian industries and particularly to lend a helping hand to the infant 
film industry by giving all sorts of facilities by way of adequate tariff con- 
cession in raw materials in general and in other photographic goods and 
machinery in particular for its further growth and development. 

It might be recalled in this connection that a deputation representing 
the Motion Picture Society of India consisting of Messrs. K. H. Vakil, M. B. 
Billimoria and K.S. Hirlekar (the Honorary Secretary) waited upon the 
Hon’ble Sir Joseph Bhore,Commerce Member, early in December, 1932, 
after having submitted a well-reasoned memorandum and represented that 
great injury would be caused to the industry by raising the duty as over 
eighty per cent of the film imports into India came from non-Empire coun- 
tries, particularly from Germany, Belgium and America. The deputation 
also stressed the importance of films as an educational and cultural factor 
as well as a national asset. In consequence of this representation of the 
deputation of the said Society, when the Select Committee on the Ottawa 
Tariff Bill which proposed, among other things, to increase the import duty 
on non-British photographic goods, held a prolonged sitting on or about 
the 8th December, 19382, under the chairmanship of the Hon'ble Sir B. L. 
Mitter, the then Law Member, and discussed many items of the schedule 
relating to imports, the Committee with regard to the film industry consi- 
dered the duty on “raw” cinema films (unexposed) and decided to retain 
the existing rate of twenty-five percent but reduced it by ten centum in 
the case of British goods instead of the proposal in the Tariff Bill to levy 
thirty per cent. The Select Committee Members had the advantage of under- 
standing the position of the industry through a deputation of the Society. 

On that occasion I offered my congratulations tothe Motion Picture 
Society of India on their sending a successful deputation and also request- 
ed the energetic secretary of the said Society to arrange tosend another 
strong deputation in the near future to the Government of India requesting 
them to give effect to the recommendations of the Indian Cinematograph 
Enquiry Committee and those of the Indian Fiscal Commission so far as 
the raw materials are concerned as far as possible. 

Thereafter a second deputation formed by representatives of film-pro- 
ducers from almost all the important provinces of India with the solitary 


* Vide Advance dated Decr. 22, 1932 and Liberty (now defunct) dated Decr. 25, 1982. 
6 
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exception of Madras under the auspices of the Motion Picture Society of 
India again waited on the Commerce and Finance Members of the Govern- 
ment of India on the 18th February, 1933, and issued a‘ press statement 
in the course of which they said that they had great response from the 
members of the Central Legislature to their representations to them 
regarding the removal of the import duty on raw cinema films as well 
as other difficulties confronting the Indian film industry. 

Moreover, several other members of the Assembly promised them to 
give solid support for any measure that would tend tothe progress of the 
Indian film industry and give afillip to the Indian enterprise, especially in 
view of the present trade depression of the country. 

Accordingly on the ist March, 1983, Mr. Lalchand Navalrai moved a 
resolution in the Assembly asking for the removal of import duty on raw 
films, as recommended by the Indian Cinematograph Enquiry Committee 
in order to give encouragement to the Indian film industry, which is still in 
its infancy. Tracing the development of the film industry in India he 
pointed out its usefulness and educative value. It was the duty of Govern- 
ment not only to encourage but also to give substantial material support to 
the industry. But Sir Frank Noyce, Member for Industries. on behalf of 
the Government admitted that the cinema industry had come to stay in 
India and had great educative potentialities, and Government were anxious 
that the industry should play a worthy partin India; yet he stated that 
in view of the financial implication he could not accept the resolution as it 
stood but he would go into the question carefully with the Finance Member 
and the Central Board of Revenue and do all that is possible to see that the 
industry flourished. 

But since the Commerce Member’s assurance to the deputationists and 
of Sir Frank Noyce’s statement on the floor of the Legislative Assembly 
much water had flown through the river Ganges and when nothingina 
tangible form was done in this direction the Motion Picture Society of India 
which had been working for several years to safeguard the interests of 
the motion picture industry in this country of ours in every manner pos- 
sible, once again (for the third time) waited on the Hon’ble Sir James Grigg, 
the Finance Member, during his stay at Bombay early in November, 1934, 
and pointed oat the handicaps and difficulties the industry was encounter- 
ing and thus made it abundantly clear that the case of this Indian industry 

was very very strong. The deputationists pleaded for reduction of duty, 
restoration of the old classification and for relief to the industry to which 
Sir James assured his support. 

Let us hope that this time the Government of India will do something 
really effective for the development and expansion of this growing national 
industry by reducing substantially the import duty on raw cinema films, 
the principal factors in the film industry of India, as well as by all other 
possible measures that will contribute materially to the growth of the in- 
dustry without any further delay. 
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o@ RDER is Heaven’s first law,” and nature which is always prompt 
and methodical teaches us many a lesson applicable to our daily 
life. In agriculture the order of the seasons must be observed ; summer and 
winter, spring and autumn, each brings its own round of work which must be 
done in due season, and in its regular way. Harvest follows seed time, 
but we reap as we sow, the omission of any one step in the routine that 
Nature demands bringing its penalty of disappointment and failure. So it 
is also in commercial life: method is everything that is essential to com- 
plete success. If we examine the causes of failure in business we invariably 
find that want of method is the real cause. The lack of methodical 
arrangement may not be characteristic of the business as a whole yet as 
the chain is no stronger than its weakest link a single weakness in some 
particular direction, may bring the whole structure of a business to the 
ground. 


What makes a good business man is surely method and that above all 
other things. If we look around us, and note the character of the men who 
have built up great businesses from small beginnings, we generally find 
that they are men who possess the gift of a methodical arranging and well- 
balanced mind ; men who insist on having things regulated, systematised 
and classified according to proper rules. The men who have come to the 
front are invariably those who have paid most attention to method. It is, 
indeed, amazing how some busy men of affairs transact their daily business 
without haste or friction, but when we come to examine closely their me- 
thods we find that this ease and facility of execution is the result of a well- 
organised system. They are, asarule, men of poise and tranquillity of 
mind, firm in decision, and quick in action, and possessed self-confidence 
and self-reliance. They have the details of their business carefully 
planned, if not exactly at their fingers’ ends, so that they have the 
immediate grip of things, and waste no time in searching for facts nor in 
traversing wrong avenues of thought. 


Contrast such men with others who have either hopelessly failed or are 
dragging through a miserable career, only just making the two ends meet. 
Too often we find that such men have frittered away a whole life time in 
needless and unproductive operations. They devote their lives to unessen- 
tial things making the mistake of trying to do too many kinds of things, and 
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taking up duties of a trivial nature which might properly be performed by 
subordinates. They wonder why they have never achieved anything 
worth while but they fail to see that this is due to want of method, a lack of 
ability to organise and apportion duties, and their failure to make their 
time yield something useful and progressive. 


_ Where there is no method there is no aim and therefore no progress. 
Method is, indeed, positive and progressive movement, while disorder is 
retardation. Success is more quickly attained where method prepares the 
way, because it saves time and ensures that no effort is wasted. 


It has been well said that geniusin the commercial world isa clear 
conception of what is to be done, and acorrect adaptation of means to an 
end. There is an ever-increasing need in business for men who have learn- 
ed to do work in the best way, and with the least amount of direction—men 
who have so organised their thinking that they can take any business matter 
‘and arrive at a correct decision in it or to work out for it a logical plan. It 
is only by a methodical analysis of facts that we can obtain the clearness 
and definiteness necessary to sound judgment. This faculty of working 
systematically is largely a matter of education and early training. There 
must be method in study, in reading, in observing and in thinking. Before 
aman can succeed in scholarship, in business, or in anything else, his 
thoughts must be properly organised to enable him to think on systematic 
lines and to arrange his facts in a methodical way. 


There is method, too, in applying that which we know. If we would 
reason clearly and argue well we must proceed logically, and logic is me- 
thod in argument. Itis obvious thata mind trained toclose and acute 
reasoning will have adecided advantage in business over an untrained 
mind. 


Of course, it requires effort to be exact and methodical. The mind is 
a machine that must be brought into subjection before it can work pro- 
perly. There must be method combined with perseverance and a determi- 
nation to overcome such habits as lead to looseness and inaccuracy. 


The harmonious working of the great machinery of civilization un- 
doubtedly depends upon method, and just as great discoveries are the 
result of the exact measurements and classified research, so are great busi- 
nesses made and successfully carried on by careful thought and method. 





Sriman Dharmaranjan Pandit Pisupati 
Venkataraya Sarma Garu 


Zemindar of Jammavaram Etc., Estates, Ongole. 





By a FRIEND, 


HARMARANJAN Pandit Pisupati Venkataraya Sarma comes of the 
renowned Pisupati family of Karavadi, a village near Ongole. It 
was during the time of the late Mr. China Venkatarayudu that the family 
acquired its present wealth and influence by virtue ofits simplicity and 
indefatigable exertion, He was known for his plain living and high think- 
ing which won for him wide popularity among the people of the district. 
He founded many institutions of a religious character in his village which 
attracted visitors from far and near. 


It was during the days of his good and virtuous son, late Mr. Bangaru 
Bhotlu that the reputation and influence ofthis illustrious family were 
greatly increased. His manner of life was simple and winning and he treated 
men of learning and piety with special honour. His heart was so full of the 
milk of human kindness that he never disappointed any who approached 
him for his hospitality and generosity. For his charity he was known far 
and wide as a Data Karna. 


The next person of importance in this family was the late ranted 
Mr. Venkatarangaiah who greatly extended his ancestral property by bring- 
ing a number of villages under his possession which added considerably 
the status of the family. 


As the zemindar of Jammavaram and other estates in the Nellore 
District he wielded much influence particularly among the agricultural 
classes and became one of the foremost landholders of the district. He 
maintained in nosmall measure the traditional virtue of philanthropy 
which characterises the family by founding religious and other benevolent 
institutions, 


As hereditary Dharma-karta of the Karavadi temples he effected many 
improvements in them and endowed them richly so thatall pujas and 
utchavams might be celebrated on a grander and more efficient scale than 
ever before, year after year. He instituted two Pathasalas on a permanent 
basis one for Vedadhyayana and the other for the dissemination of Sans- 
krit learning. He started the proprietory Pisupati Venkatarangaiah’s 
middle school at Ongole, which stands today as the monument of his valu- 
able services rendered for the cause of Secondary education in the District, 
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which won for him high appreciation from the then Viceroy which runs 


thus : 
“By command of His Rxcellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in Coundil, 
this certifigete is presented i# the name of his most gracious Majesty, _ King 
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Karavadi, Nellore Dt, if fecognition of Kid adrvidds ft Htonicoting thé 


of education”. 
Madras, ; 8. SWISS, 
— ferris 


He contributed considerably to the success of the Local Self-Govern- 
ment in the District by serving the Local Boards in various capacities for 
over thirty years. He was one of the distinguished members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Ongole cattle show, an institution of world renown, 
having been himself a recipient of many valuable rewards asa loving 
breeder of cattle. He died in 1922 leaving behind him imperishable met&o- 
ries of good-will to his people and high sense of loyalty to the Govern- 
ment, 

Dharmaranjan Pandit Venkataraya Sarma, a worthy son of a worthy 
father, the second of the three sons, was born on 25-5-1892. Put to school at 
at an early age of five,he soon acquired a fair knowledge of his mother 
tongue and took delight in studying the Puranas. In the Ongole High school 
he distinguished himself as a keen sportsman in general and sturdy foot- 
baller in particular and proved himself as a boy of fine taste, robust com- 
mon sense and fiery enthusiasm. As one of the most promising and forward 
youths of his batch with a special aptitude for mathematics, he matriculated 
there. He was then sent to the Pachayyappa’s College, Madras, where he 
passed Intermediate Examination in Arts in the year 1920. Owing to the 
sad demise of his father, the onerous duties of managing the estate de- 
volved on him as the successor to the proprietory rights of the estates. 
This proved a serious handicap in the prosecution of his further studies in 
College. But his yearnings for intellectual pursuits find expression in his 
oonstant reading of books on diverse subjects of which religion and philoso- 
phy are his favourite fields of research. His deep knowledge in the domain 
of Indian metaphysics have so moulded his outlook on life that he is 
opposed to all innovations sought to be introduced into the social and 
religious life of his community by the so-called enthusiastic reformers of 
the present day under the baneful influence of western culture. Though 
conservative and uncompromising in his convictions as well as expressions, 
he is most catholic in spirit. 

He would only insist upon strict disciplined life and an exact 
co-ordination between one’s own views and actual conduct. Thus 
he is a practical idealist among Sanatanists. He wrote a_philosophi- 
cal thesis on “God and Cosmos”, on the merit of which the Bharat Dharma- 
Mahamandal of Benares conferred upon him the distinguished title of 
Dharmaranjan Pandit which forms the quintessence of his conduct. His 
appeal to the public against the Temple-entry bill introduced and lostin 
the Legislative Assembly, Delhi, is an indication of his righteous indigna- 
tion at the unholy and devastating inroads upon the ancient culture and 
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traditional beliefs of the Hindu society which he prefere to keep intact, 
bécause he fully and sifcerely believes that the Hindu Dharma has aur- 
vived so many storms from times immemorial, only because of its inherent 
strength which is the outcome of its alkinclusive Dharmic laws governing 
the religious, social, economic and political life of a Hindu. 


Though aristocratic by birth and of an orthodox bent of mind by 
training, curiously enough, his activities are characterised by simplicity and 
true spirit of service. He was the president of the first clasa Bench Court, 
Ongole for about eight years in which capacity he dieplayed admirably the 
Qualities of a justand impartial judge. He has been a member of the 
Ongole Municipal Council for the last three years in the capacity of which 
he has striven his utmost to purge the machinery of ita lethargic and 
corrupt elements and he is responsible is no small measure for the recent 
change in the administration of the municipal affairs under a commissioner. 
He was the President of the Ongole Taluk Board ata time when its finan- 
cial condition was unsound and tottering due to the various evils which 
sapped the whole structure of the Taluk Boards and which ultimately, and 
rightly too, led to the abolition of the Taluk Boards and it must be said to 
the credit of Pandit Sarma that he spared no pains to set matters right by 
introducing sweeping changes in the administration of the Taluk, financial 
and otherwise, and restoring it to health and vigour. His term of office, 
though short, was crowded with events of supreme importance to the Taluk 
which testify to his true sense of duty, perseverance, strictness and single- 
ness of purpose. He has been a member of the District Board, Guntur, in 
which capacity it has been his earnest endeavour to advance the interests 
of the Ongole Taluk which was woefully neglected in the past. 

He is the life President of the Guntur Mandala Veda Pravardhaka 
Vidvat Parishat Sabha. He is a samrakshak of Sree Bharat Dharma Maha- 
mandal, Benares, a life Member of All-India {Varnasrama Swarajya Sangh, 
Benares, and a member of the Landholders’ Association, Madras, besides 
being the hereditary Dharmakarta of the Karavadi temples. 

He is a great patron of learning. No Pandit or Sastry well-versed in 
Vedic lore has ever failed to receive his hearty and careful greetings and 
his munificent gifts. He got an edition of ‘Garga Bhagavatam’ compiled 
and published at his own expense to popularise Puranic study and Telugu 
versification. , 

His life-long connection with the P. V. R. H. M. School, Ongole, found- 
ed by his venerable father, is a sufficient proof of his earnestness in conti- 
nuing the good and beneficient activities of his father. 

It was during the troublous days of non oo-operation, when the boy- 
cott of schools and colleges was preached vehemently from every house-top 
and picketting was actually carried on in allits vigour that Pandit Sarma 
had to take over the charge of the institution. The strength of the school 
actually fell considerably due tothe baneful influence of the picketters. 
‘As a clever and undaunted helmeman he steered the ship of the school very 
ably through the ruffled and stormy waters until the coast was clear and 
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ship reached the port of stability and prosperi’? ere long. The institution 
has by degrees retrieved its past and glory and recovered its lost strength 
and now it may be said that the institution is one of the most flourishing 
ones in the Presidency. He, asa dutiful son, endowed the school with a 
fine and commodious and well-planned building at a heavy cost, furnishing 
it at the same time with a rich laboratory, decent library and costly furni-. 
ture and other accessories. The total amount expended so far upon the 
institution by this most philanthropic and humanitarian family, has come 
to about Rs. 60,000, besides a considerable sum of about Rs. 20,000 spent on 
the other charitable institutions maintained by Pandit Sarma. He advances 
the cause of education in general and secondary education in particular by 
taking keen interest and active part in the meetings of the District Edu- 
cational Council, Guntur, and Secondary Education Board of each of which 
he isa member. He personally attends to the requirements from day ta 
day of the Veda and Sastra Pathasala started by his father and runs the 
same on most efficient lines. 


It is not out of place here to mention in brief the views of Pandit 
Sarma on the movement of non co-operation started by Mahatma Gandhi. 
He is of the firm conviction that the movement is subversive of all the time- 
honoured traditions and beliefs and the cultural acquisitions of the Hindus, 
as it is most unnatural, impracticable and unhistorical. He believes that it 
is not only unconstitutional but also anti-social and anti-religious, aiming, 
as it does, at something impossible and super-human. This explains his 
attitude towards the movement and civil disobedience as its political 
weapon as set forth in his reply to the European Association, Madras in 
connection with his recent candidature for election to the Council of State. 


“Civil disobedience as a political weapon is quite undesirable and 
should have no place in political propaganda. It proved to bea thorough 
failure in practice. The promulgator of this movement in his burning 
enthusiasm and ardent passion for the political emancipation of his mother- 
iand, India, has lost all his forethought and thus embarked on this movee 
ment which ran adrift. It does not speak of the statesmanship of any true 
son of India to believe that when once the masses are setin motion they 
will abide by the biddings of their leader. The setting up of the masses in 
motion is something like allowing a big roller to fall down a hill. The Con- 
gress has appointed Mahatma Gandhi as its leader in the political cam- 
paign. He thought that he could very easily bring the masses round to his 
views but it proved otherwise. It was too much for him to expect that 
every one would be non-violent to the very extreme. It is notso in the 
very nature of things. 


I am one of those who believe that civil disobedience has done greater 
harm to the political advancement of my mother-land than to any other 
cause worthy of name. Civil disobedience has landed usin Terrorism, the 
worst enemy of any civilised form of Government. Iam one of those who 
believe that the political emancipation of my motherland entirely lies in 
constitutional agitation and mutual goodwill between the governors and 
the governed.” 


Young, robust, stalwart in stature and ofa fair complexion Mr. Sarma 
is gifted with a rare combination of wealth and power witha gentleness of 
spirit and mercifulness. He has an imposing and attractive personality 
with many noble qualities of head and heart. He is aman of astounding 
intution, He is blessed with two sons and four daughters and three 
grandchildren. He leads a life quite unaffected by the trammels of this 
world and resigns himself entirely into the hands of Providence in whom 
he has unbounded faith. 


May God grant him long life. and prosperity so that he may be of 
fruitful service not only to the people of this District as he has been so far, 
but also to the country at large extending his vision and widening his 
fields of activity. ye 





welcome: this opportunity of once again expressing my opinion on the 

report of the Joint Parliamentary Committee, whose recommendations 
have been embodied in the Government of India Bill, now before the 
British Parliament. Iam aware that the only purpose of initiating debates 
on this question in the legislatures of this country is to know what 
India thinks about. it, and I intervene in it mainly to indicate how the 
Landholders, particularly of Bihar and Bengal, feel in the matter. 


It cannot be gainsaid that no section of the Indian people is satisfied 
and why ? I clearly see the word “Distrust” writ large on the proposed 
constitution for India. Distrust between the rulers and the ruled, distrust 
between different communities, distrust between various classes and 
interests influencing the social and economic life of this country, 
caused by a predominating sense of self-interest, is responsible for the 
production which is before us for consideration. We fought with 
one another for safeguarding the rights and intererts of our respective 
groups, and now when we see the complete picture of wnat we have been 
able to bring about we note that there is a genuine and universal feeling 
that the remedy prescribed for our constitutional desease is worse than 
the desease itself. 


Attempts have no doubt been made to compose our internal dis- 
sensions, but unfortunately we have miserably failed sofar. Thus cir- 
cumstanced, we cannot expect that our aspirations will be fulfilled and 
our common goal will be reached if instead of wasting our time and energy 
in following the negative policy of rejecting the scheme of the Govern- 
ment, we utilise them for formulating another with the common consent 
of every section of the people of this country, no power on earth will be 
able to resist our united demand. ° 


Like others, the landholders too have their apprehensions about the 
suitability of the proposed constitution to their needs. I need-hardly say 
that the class has always stood for peace and ordered Government, For 
this reason they are not infrequently being threatened with annihilation 
by the revolutionaries. That is of course, not going to divert them from 
the path which they believe to be right. But they cannot help feeling 
that in the new constitution their position will be weak and ineffective 
and it will be extremely difficult for them to exert their influence in the 
manner and to the extent they have been hitherto exerting. 
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Our demands were very ably placed before the Joint Parliamentary 
‘Committee by my esteemed.friend the Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Bur- 
dwan and other representatives of the landlord and we are grateful 
to them for all that they did to protect our interest in the altered 
circumstances of the country. : 


But we note with "regret that they have been only partially and in- 
adequately met and we have not got the protection we need for our 
existence. The part which the Landholders have played in the past in 
bringing about the moral and material progress of the country is too 
well-known to need any re-capitulation. But the general tendency of 
late has been to disparage their utility and weaken their position. They 
are in a fix. They want to continue to play their part for the all-round 
progress of their country, but they find that situated as they are, they 
can not do so. If their position would have been strengthened as they 
had wanted, they would have surely exercised tremendous influence in 
the legislatures of the country which is being democratised. That would 
have been a safeguard, and avery effective safeguard, against any hasty 
or ill-conceived action of the democratic legislatures. That would have 
obviated the necessity for the use of many of the autocratic powers which 
the Governors and Governor-General are going to get under the new 
constitution and opportunities would thus have been given for the display 
of the utility of the traditional traits of this important class. 


“The next criticism that I have to offer is in connection with the 
proposed Upper House. I am glad to know that it is proposed to make 
these Upper Houses, or rather their lives, permanent so far as it may be 
possible for human hands to make them. But I miss in the formation of 
these Upper Houses the stabilising element of the representatives of 


the Baronial houses of Agra and Oudh or Bihar or the great Zemindars 
of Bengal. 


So far as the Federal legislatures are concerned we notice that the 
Federal Assembly. will be elected by the Provincial Assemblies. The 
special representatives of the landlords will be only 7 in a house of $75 
members. If their number in the Provincial Assemblies, is mearge, as is 
apprehended, they can not increase that figure by capturing the general 
seats. Similarly, in the Federal Council of State much will depend upon 
their number in the Provincial Legislative Councils and I have just 
explained to the House my fears about the same. 


Thus situated, the landholders have a feeling of desparation about 
security in the future constitution of India. We now look to the British 
Parliament for giving due consideration to our moderate demands. When 
safeguards have been provided for so many different things, we claim 
that they may be extended to our case too. We cannot at present com- 
prehend how the democracy guided and controlled by autocracy will 
work and how best we can safeguard our position and promote peace and 
prosperity of the country in that altered condition. Democracy we can 
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understand. Autocracy, too, we can understand. But we have yet to see 
what effect the mixing up of the two will produce. 


The Joint Parliamentary Committee has deliberately violated the 
assurance of religious neutrality given by Her late Majesty, Queen 
Victoria of revered memory to her sudjects in India. Uptill now we had 
the safeguard in the constitution that matters affecting religion or reli- 
gious rites and usages required previous sanction of the Governor or 
Governor-General for being brought before the legislature. The safe- 
guard was considered to be essential even by the Provincial sub-committee 
of the Indian Round Table Conference of which I had the honour to be 
amember. But that safeguard is going to be taken away. 


The grounds given by Joint Parliamentary Committee for the same 
are, to my mind, frivolous. It has alarmed orthodox Hindus beyond 
measure. Perhaps the Committee was led away by the hue and cry 
raised by the handful of social reformers, and did not appreciate the feel- 
ing of the vast bulk of people whose life is indissolubly mixed up with 
religious usages and practices. They have overlooked the fact that 
these sanatanists, who take the sovereign to be an incarnation of God 
on earth, have ever been devoted and loyal mainly on account of the fact 
that they believe that Sovereign alone can protect their religion which is. 
everything to them. That belief was strengthened by the declaration of 
the Great Queen. 


- The Committee has shaken that belief and has paved the way for 
sharing their loyalty. I view it with grave apprehensions and I consider 
it to be my duty to warn the Government against taking the matter lightly. 
Tt is full of dangers. India is still essentially a land of religion. Religious 
sentiment, as we know, was at the bottom of the Great Indian Mutiny. Reli- 
gious sentiment plays a great partin the Hindu Muslim strife. Religious 
sentiment goads the martial Sikhs to action. They should not think by 
the agitations for social reforms that the religious minded people are too. 
few to be taken any account of. They should not minimise the strength 
of orthodox feeling. 


Iam one of those, who feel that a heterogenous house consisting 
of people following different social practices is not the proper authority to. 
make changes in any of them. Social reform must be effected from within 
by the Society concerned. It is idle to think of social reform by legislation, 
because unless backed by the popular will, such legislations are honoured 
in their breach than in adherence. 
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Indian States throw a Bombshell 
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By K. 8. 


NDIAN Princes and representatives of States numbering a hundred 
met behind closed doors at the Taj Mahal Hotel on the 25th February in 
. a Conference to discuss the provisions of the Government of India Bill. 
The Conference, so far as the report goes, bids fair to go down as a historic 
session for the members of the Princely Order assembled at the Hotel 
raised objections of a grave, fundamental, and final nature against some of 
the most important provisions of the India Bill. They declared that “in 
many respects, the Bill and Instruments of Accession depart from the Agree- 
ments arrived at during the meetings of representatives of States with 
members of His Majesty’s Government” and that “the Bill and Instruments 
of Accession do not secure those vital interests and fundamental requisites 
of States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis. They have, 
in effect, objected to all the moot points in the Bill vis-a-vis the States, 
namely, the mode and form of accession, the authority of the Federal Go- 
vernment with reference to the States, Governor-General’s powers with 
regard to the Federating States, and inmunities and privileges of Princes 
jn regard to the provisions of federal finance and statutory railway author- 
ity. 

Detailed reports are lacking but it is obvious from the reports that are 
available that the whole scheme of constitutional reforms which has 80 assi- 
duously been built up stands to be jettisoned on account of Princely oppo- 
sition, Even Sir Samuel Hoare has been perturbed over this declaration 
of faith for he is reported to have declared in the House of Commons that 
“If by mischance in drafting the Bill, we failed to carry out these under- 
takings, I will see they are carried out and the position made clear beyond 
any shadow of doubt.” The undertakings refer to the agreements arrived 
at the Round Table Conferences. The whole situation is governed by the 
fact that Provincial Autonomy and Central Responsibility muat go toge- 
ther, that Central Responsibility and Federation are inseparable ideas, that 
Federation must have as its integral part the Indian States as constituent 
elements, inthe absence of which there will be no Federation, and the 
whole scheme will collapse. 


At a time that the Government of India Bill is actually under discue- 
sions, this bombshell by the Princes seems to have shattered a Ae 
nerves. That there is danger ahead is proved by the fact that even Sir 
Samuel Hoare, steady as he is, had to assure the Parliament gloomily that 
“if at any time differences between Government and Princes appear irre- 
concilable, I will immediately inform the House and undertake that we will 
reconsider the whole position. 


Rapid developments are anticipated, the Princes obviously holding 
the whip in hand. 
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Nawab Sir Akbar Hydari: Maker of 
Modern Hyderabad 





By A HYDERABADI. 


N the course of an eloquent speech at the Young Men’s Improvement 
Society, Hyderabad, Dewan Bahadur S, Aravamuda Iyengar, B. A, 
B, L, M. B. E., President of the Society paid a glowing tribute to Sir 
Akbar’s services to the State thus :—“We revere Sir Akbar Hydari not so 
much because he holds the purse strings of the premier State of Hydera- 
bad, not so much because he is a distinguished citizen, but because he 
is a gentleman and has always been ready to support activities which 
bave tended to the progress of the State. If Hyderabad to-day is what 
it is, the credit is due in no small a measnre to the silent work rendered 
by our Chairman. I believe I will not be misunderstood to be making 
a political speech when I say that the work done by the Hyderabad Dele- 
gation in the Round Table Conference is of immense use and profit to 
us not only for to-day but for alltime to come. Pardon me when I say 
that but for his consistent advice and standing, the fact of the Central 
Responsibility in the J. P. C. Report would be nowhere. It has been a 
great gain not only for us in the Indian States but also for those in 
British India. No cause promoting the well-being of the State has failed 
to receive Sir Akbar Hydari’s active support and sympathy.” This is no 
more than a fitting compliment to one who isin truth the maker of mo- 
dern Hyderabad and the pillar of its administration. Though his brilliant 
career ‘began in British India, it was Hyderabad which gave him the 
fullest scope for the exercise of his wonderful qualities of head and heart 
and it should be rightly admitted that Sir Hydari has been giving the 
best in him to the all-round progress of the State. From an Accountant- 
General whose services were borrowed from the British Government of 
India, Sir Akbar Hydari has risen, by sheer dint of labour, prudence 
and statesmanship to the most influential position in the largest Indian 
State and His Exalted Highness the Nizam has not been slow in recogni- 
sing his exceptional merits. He is the first Indian to hold the portfolio 
of finance and his able management of the finances of the state, amount- 
ing to an annual income of about eight crores of rupees, is well-known 
to all. 
Mahomad Akbar Nazarally Hydari was born in Bombay on the 8th 
November 1869. At the age of 14 he passed his matriculation and when 
he was only 17 he took his B, A, degree with University honours. In 
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the college he came under the influence of his professors who treated 
him with parental love and solicitude. Mr. Hydari began his official 
career in February 1888in his 8th year. He appeared for the competi- 
tive examination for the enrolled list of the Indian Finance Department 
and passed with great credit and distinction and he was then posted suc- 
cessively to Nagpur, Lahore and other centres. In the year 1905 the 
Hyderabad State requisitioned his services as Accountant-General and 
two years later he was appointed Finance Secretary. The creation of a 
Famine reserve, the appointment of an educational advisor to survey the 
present position and future programme of public instruction, the develop- 
ment of Mahbubia Girls’ School on special lines, the institution of the 
Hyderabad Civil Service Examination and the recommendation to seoure 
Sir M. Visveswarayya to draw up a scheme of flood protection, drainage 
and city improvement works, are some of the good things for which he 
was mainly responsikle. Of his work as Finance Secretary, the then 
Finance Member in his farewel Ibudget note referred thus :—"It remains 
to mention briefly what results the Finance Department have to show 
for their past year’s work in which Mr. A. Hydari of the Indian Finance 
Department has taken a prominent and effective part for the past five 
years as Accountant-General and then as Finance Secretary. The ex- 
penditure has certainly been brought under more effective control so far 
as local conditions permit and the Finance Department is now generally 
allowed its say in such matters of administration as obviously concern it”. 


In the year 1911 Mr. Hydari was appointed as Secretary to Govern- 
ment, Judicial, Police and General Departments and his administration 
was marked by solid work of a constructive nature. In the educational 
field the achievement of the Osmania University owes its origin to his 
statesmanship and constructive genius. He boldly transgressed the cus- 
tomary bounds of Indian education by making the vernacular the medium 
of higher education. His Highness the Aga Khan once called this as 
‘novel experiment’ and to those who have watched the progress of this 
University it will appear that this novel experiment has now been going 
on with increasing success. The imparting of education through the 
medium of an Indian vernacular rather than through a time-honoured 
foreign language makes the Osmania University unique among sister 
universities in India. Distinguished leaders like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who have had opportunities to acquaint themselves at first-hand with its 
ideals and achievements have paid unstinted admiration to the Osmania 
University. 

In February 1920, Mr. Hydari went back to the British service as 
Accountant-General, Bombay. In 1921 :his services were again requisi- 
tioned by His Exalted Highness the Nizam and he .took over from Mr, 
Glancy, I. C.S. who was reverted back to the British service, the finance 
portfolio with a seat in the Executive Council. His efficient financial 
control has brought in its train commercial, industrial and educational 
progress to the Hyderabad State on an extensive scale. The financial 
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policy which Sir Akbar has steadily pursued for nearly a decade has 
enabled the state not only to face the present economic depression with- 
out anxiety, but also to contemplate the possibly even more alarming 
future without panic; the financial stability of Hyderabad is, indeed an 
object-lesson to students of public finance. Sir Akbar’s policy may be 
described as the departmentalisation of the finances, long familiar to 
students of public finance and to quote his own words: “The new policy 
has, however, been justified by the experience of the last nine years. 
The Finance Department, by the system of triennial contracts with spend- 
ing departments has been enabled to take long views in the matter of 
state expenditure. On the basis of past experience the Finance Depart- 
ment has, at the beginning of each triennial period, been enabled to make 
a forecast of revenues normally likely to accrue during the forthcoming 
triennium. With this as a guide and in consultation with the other de- 
partments of Government, it has fixed the normal budget for departments 
for each year of the triennial period. Under the system of departmen- 
talisation in force, the various departments of Government have no reason 
to rush through expenditure before the close of the year to prevent a 
grant lapsing. They are assured that whatever is not spent will be 
carried forward for next year of the contractual period. This makes for 
a well-thought programme of care and economy in the expenditure of the 
spending departments; it prevents that rush of expenditure often hurried 
and ill-considered at the end of a financial year which is a not infrequent 
occurrence in places where the system of grants lapsing at the close of 
the budgetary year prevails”. This is in brief the departmentalisation of the 
finances which Sir Akbar boldly introduced and has demonstrated to be 
remarkably successful, Due to his statesmanship and constructive genius 
Hyderabad state is happily in a position to spend a good deal on all 
schemes calculated to promote the prosperity of its subjects without re- 
sorting to reduction of administrative staff and retrenchment of public 
expenditure. At the dinner given by the Hyderabad Delegation to meet 
Sir Samuel Hoare and Lady Hoare, Sir Samuel Hoare referred in highly 
appreciative terms to the solid work of Sir Akbar Hydari as Finance 
Member of the premier Indian State. He said that at a time when the 
whole world was losing money he gathered from his speech that he (Sir 
Akbar) had succeeded in money making. In these circumstances he was 
not surprised that the great State of Hyderabad should be in a prosper- 
ous condition and that its finances should compare favourably with the 
finances of any of the other great countries of the world. 


Sir Akbar’s part at the Round Table Conferences is so well-known 
that I do not propose to recapitulate his work. He played a prominent 
role at the R. T. C. and his advice on all crucial problems was always 
sought by other leaders of public opinion. He made it quite clear that in 
the frame of federation Hyderabad should retain all the emblems of so- 
vereignty which it at present enjoys, for example her own postage and 
her own currency. Lord Lamington, presiding over the function 
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organised by the East India Association at Grosvenor House to accord a 
reception to the Hyderabad Delegation and other members of the R. T. 0. 
paid a warm tribute to Sir Akbar Hydari and said that those of them who 
had studied the development of modern Hyderabad would join with him 
in whole-hearted approbation of the sound finance, skilful administration, 
the enlightened progress which had characterised Sir Akbar’s work. 


What is the seoret of his success both as an official and a public man? 
Sir Akbar Hydari, though a Moslem by birth, is a cosmopolitan by tem- 
perament and the whole of Hyderabad follow him with an affection and 
reverence due to his splendid services, his age and wisdom and his 
fatherly interest in, and concern for, the welfare of his countrymen, irres- 
pective of caste, colour or creed. The secret of his success lies in the 
fact that he has no particular leanings towards any community and has 
endeared himself to the public by his passionate love and desire to pro- 
mote their welfare. In an essay which he wrote some twenty-five years ago 
he said:” I can conceive of no noble work to which an Indian can con- 
secrate himself than that of cementing the hearts of the diverse races and 
nationalities of our vast continent into a solid and united whole, bound 
by a union that is not merely a superficial one or that merely enables the 
Hindu and the Mussalman, the Parsi and ths Christian, to regard each 
other on sufference or even with a species of benevolent neutrality but a 
living and active union, whereby they come to look upon each other as 
brothers working for the cultivation and progress of their common heri- 
tage.” To-day Sir Akbar stands as an embodiment of Hindu-Muslim 
unity and his presence in the State is responsible for the happiness and 
prosperity of all classes. 

Sir Akbar Hydari enjoys in a preeminent degree the regard and 
and esteem of both the British Government and the public. His patrio- 
tism and intellectual gifts are of a high order. He is a gentleman of 
marked suavity of manners and of catholic sympathies. Throughout the 
Nizam’s Dominions he is recognised by all as a towering personality and 
a power and influence for good. 

His wife, lady Hydari, is a highly cultured lady, who though not a 
product of western education, is well posted in public affairs. She is a 
progressivist in thought, speech and action, vitally interested in the pro- 
gress of the State. She isa devoted wife, mother and a careful housewife. 





INDIAN INDIA 


CHAMBER OF PRINCES 


At the close of its recent session at Delhi, the Chamber of Princes 
passed a resolution reaffirming the previous decision of the States as ex- 
pressed through it about their readiness to accede to an all-India Federa- 
tion provided that the essential conditions and guarantees pressed for by 
them were incorporated in the constitution. It has, however, reserved the 
final expression of its opinion on the question after knowing and examining 
the exact provisions of the Parliamentary Bill relating to constitutional 
reforms and the contents of the proposed treaty of accession and of the 
instrument of instructions to the Viceroy. It has also stressed the need ue 
prior settlement of pending claims of individual States. 


In the numerous speeches that were made in the session, the Princes 
made it perfectly clear that while they were decidedly for a federation, they 
were not fora federation in which British India did not welcome them. 
“While we are willing to enter into the Federation” said the Chancellor, “we 
are equally prepared to stand out of the Federal Schemeif British India 
is not willing to have it.” The Princes want that Federation should not 
mean loss of integrity of the States. The Viceroy in his address to the 
Chamber told them that they were free to federate or no and that no effort 
would be spared to protect the integrity of the States. 

* * » = * 

Speaking of the hostile comments that are being made by some Indian 
politicians on the attitude taken by the Princes on the proposals of consti- 
tutional reforms, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner said at the last 
session of the Chamber of Princes: 

“Tt really puzzles me to see the various accusations hurled against us in regard to the consti- 
tutional proposals under review. Before the Princes went to the Round Table Conference, a certain 
section of the politicians and Press in British India freely stated that the Princes would combine 


with the British Government and the bureaucracy in denying to British India its just dues—a 
prophecy which the Princes and Ministers comprising the States delegation happily proved to be 


incorrect”. 


10 
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One of the considerations which prompted the Princes at the First 
Round Table Conference in response to the invitation of British India, as 
conveyed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, to express their willingness to consi- 
der entering a federal scheme, was stated by His Highness to be, the 
Princes’ “natural desire in every reasonable manner to assist India in at- 
taining Dominion Status as a co-equal and honoured member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and to help our brethren in British India to rise 
to their full stature under the wgis of the Crown, just as we of the States 
are desirous of ensuring the fullest freedom in our affairs and of retaining 
our sovereignty and autonomy”. 


Referring to the allegations that bribes on the one hand and threats 
and intimidations on the other, had been held out by the British Govern- 
ment in England and in India to coax, cajole or coerce the Indian Princes 
to enter Federation, His Highness remarked : 

“They are indeed as sorry a compliment to the Ruling Princes of India, as they are unfair 
and unjust to His Excellency the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government and the Government of 


India. And such wild statements and charges can only result in completely exposing their authors, 
the lameness of their cause, and the methods and taotics adopted by them.”’’ 


HYDERABAD 


His Exalted Highness the Nizam has granted Sir Akbar Hydari, 
Finance and Railway Member, Nizam’s Government, further three years’ 
extension of his term of office which will expire in April next. “The weighty 
matters whose completion was entrusted to Sir Akbar Hydari” says the 
Nizam in a Firman, “have not yet been settled satisfactorily.” Therefore, 
‘the ruler and the state will be in great need of his services and ability, par- 
ticularly as he is one who is in the true sense a_ well-wisher of both and has 
given proof thereof on more occasions than one.’ 


s s * & & 

Ata meeting of the newly formed Nizam’s Subjects’ League Sir 
Nizamat Jung Bahadur, President of the League, observed that the Mulki 
movement was one of self-improvement, and this would not be achieved if 
the different communities and classes who composed the subjects of H. E. H. 
the Nizam, were not united. He urged them always to bearin mind that 
their predominant aim was to promote the welfare of the State. 

Mr. Sriniwas Sharma, barrister, who also addressed the gathering, explained that by its for- 


mation it was intended to create a central organisation which would cater for the common needs of 
all Mulkis, without distinction of caste and oreed. 


e 


The Raichur Electric Power Plant, was recently inaugurated by Prince 
Muazzamjah Bahadur. It has cost the State Rs, 34 lakhs and is intended 
' primarily to electrify the town and improve its water-supply. Among other 


uses that will be made of the plant is to aid the establishment and develop- 
ment of the cottage and other industries such as flour and oil mills. 
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The Hyderabad Agricultural Department organized recently a very 
successful Horticultural and Poultry Show. Deep interest was taken in it 
by the royal family. The show was opened by Prince Azam Jah Bahadur 
and the prizes were given by the Princess Duree-Shehvar. The show at- 
tracted a record number of entries and every effort was made to increase 
its instructive value. The organizers had provided explanatory charts to 
each of the exhibits so that the visitors could derive practical information. 
Then, there were lectures by the officers of the agricultural department on 
horticulture and poultry-keeping. The members ofthe Agricultural De- 
partment enacted adrama which dealt with a young man _ who took to 
agriculture, and by introducing reforms in it, made a success of it. As. Mr. 
Nizamuddin Hyder, Director of Agriculture, explained, agriculturists in the 
districts find it difficult to understand speeches and lantern lectures on 
poultry, agricultural appliance, etc, and so the department had adopted the 


drama for carrying on rural development propaganda. 
e & & ® e 


An outstanding achievement of the Hyderabad City Improvement 
Board has been the construction of a market of gigantic proportions on 
up-to-date lines in a central locality in the city. It has involved an ex- 
penditure of about five lakhs of rupees. 


His Exalted Highness the Nizam performed the opening ceremony 
of the market on January 10 last and was pleased to associate it with the 
name of Prince Muazzam Jah Bahadur, President of the City Improvement 


Board. 


BARODA 


On the 2ist January last, masses of peasants went on foot to Baroda to 
pray for remission of land revenue owing to immense damage to their 
crops done by the recent cold wave. Shrimant Prince Pratapshinrao Raje 
Gaekwar, the Heir-Apparent to His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of 
Baroda, patiently heard them and promised to do his best. He assured 
them that he would leave the work of assessing the crops to no subordinate 
but would personally survey the damage and if it was found that there was 
was a two-anna yield of the crops, no one would charge them for three 


annas. 
MYSORE 


Speaking at the All-State citizens’ meeting recently held at Bangalore 
to inaugurate the celebrations connected with His Majesty the King-Em- 
peror’s Silver Jubilee on May 6 next, Sir Mirza Ismail dwelt on the special 
significance of the occasion and said : 

It is an occasion which should bring together all people, however divided they may be in 
their religious or political views. It is an occasion on which the people of India should join with 
the other people and nations forming the British Commonwealth of nations, of which the King- 
Emperor is the head, in celebrating the great event and in rejoicing with them. It would be 
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particularly unfortunate if any political considerations were to deter anyone from kees participation 

| celebration to which politics is quite ynrelated. The King-Emperor stands above plans and 
politics. He is a symbol of that unity—both between us and thosein British India owing direst 
allegiance to His Majesty and between India and the other nations in this great community—the 
confirming of which is our great hope for the future. He ts also,to us far more than a symbol— 
one who is deeply interested in our welfare and whose personal influence is always in the direction 
of moderation and generosity. Ihepe that this great opportunity of a united rejoicing and a 
fellowship transcending differences may everywhere provoke a response worthy of the great heart 
of India, to which all narrowness is an alien thing. 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research in India, have sanc- 
tioned a sum of Rs. 46,000 to be spread over a period of 5 years, for research 
in fruit cultivation in the Mysore State. 


According to the scheme Mysore will have to conduct researches 
in apples and miscellaneous fruits, including pine-apples. For this experi- 
mental’ purpose, about 45 acres have to be made available, 25 acres for 
apples and 20 acres for miseellaneous fruits. The Mysore Government 
will find the lands, the buildings and other items of a permanent nature. 
The grant’sanctioned by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
will be set apart for establishment and annual maintenance, 


The Mysore Government have decided to establish the research 
station a Hessorghatta, about 18 miles from Bangalore. The water of the 
local tank will be used for irrigation purposes. 


KASHMIR 


The silk industry in Kashmir is facing a grave crisis. It was recently 
reported that the State Silk Factory at Srinagar which employed about 
2.000 labourers daily for reeling silk, while some 2,000 families were engaged 
in cocoon-rearing, had closed two sections thus throwing 1,000 labourers out 
of employment. The markets secured by Kashmir silk in India and Europe 
have practically closed, it being undersold by cheaper Chinese and Japanese 
silks. The Government was requested to afford protection to the industry 
iby a duly passed resolution in the very first session of the State Legislative 


Assembly. 


The State Department of Industries has recently published an inter- 
esting bulletin dealing with the economics of Gubba rugs made in Kashmir. 
The industry is localised in the southern part of Kashmir valley and the 
manufacturing is done entirely by hand on small factory scale. Pieces of 
dyed blankets or puttoos are sewn together to form the groundwork of the 
rug and the borders of the pieces are folded down into double thickness. 
Its annual business, it is estimated, exceeds Rs, 2 lakhs, It isa cheap but 
attractive substitute for costly carpets, 
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TRAVANCORE 


Addressing thejoint session of the Sri Mulam Assembly and the 
Chitra State Council, Sir M. Habibullah, Dewan of Travancore, said that the 
Government regarded the Assembly and the Council as an integral part of 
the administration and equally responsible for the well-being of the people 
of the State. He foreshadowed the inauguration of a policy of making 
recruitment to the services which will meet the claims of all classes of the 
population for a fair representation and said that rules and regulations for 
the constitution of a Public Services Commission were being drafted. A 
revision of the scales and grades of pay on rational lines is under contem- 
plation which will remove the anomalies and hardships of the existing 
scales and grades and effect at the same time a saving of Rs. 44 lakhsin 
expenditure. Agriculture will continue to be the basic industry of the 
State but there are both need and scope for industrial development in the 
State. While the State has been doing a great deal to help and encourage 
ayricultural development and enterprise, itis no less ardently devoted to 
industrial development. The State has met the present low condition of 
agricultural incomes by suspensions and remissions of land revenue in- 
cluding water rates. It has also opened public works.in areas which are the 
worst sufferers from depression. 

The Dewan referred to the irrigation and marketing facilities offered 
by the Government and urged the Houses to co-operate fully with the Cen- 
tral Marketing Organisation which had been setup at Delhi. Alluding to 
rural indebtedness he said that the problem was of vast magnitude and that 
the interests involved were so important and divergent that no hasty action 
could be justified. “Nothing” said he, “that may be done should unsettle 
that sound proposition that “an essential of agriculture is credit.” What- 
ever the country and whatever the tenure, the fact always remains that the 
agriculturist must borrow. And no relief measure could be said to have 
been wisely conceived which in any way affects this power of the agricul- 
turists to borrow.” The Government have been considering various pro- 
posals put forward by representative and influential bodies of non-officials. 
They have recently set up a small committee consisting of an equal number 
of officials and non-officials to carefully examine the various proposals and 
make recommendations. This Committee has already started work and it 
is nope’ it will complete it before long. 

# * 

fn view of the present ecenomic depression and lack of stability i in the 
price of paddy, the Government have, as a matter of concession, sanctioned 
reduced commutation rates in several taluks in the Trivandrum and Quilon 
Divisions. 

% * O * 

It is understood that the Government of Travaneore have sanctioned 
the excavation of the ancient site of Trikakara in North Travancore, which 
is noted for its ancient Vishnu temple. Inscriptions belonging to Chera 
Kings, Bhaskara Ravi Varman and Indukothi Varmanin Vattelettu script 
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and tothe 10th and iith century are believed to bein existence in the 
temple. 


The excavation that is proposed to be started is the first:of its kind in 
the State and it is belicved will yield substantial results. 


COCHIN 


The Cochin Government have passed orders regarding the Special 
Loans Scheme sanctioned by them under which loans will be granted on 
the security of agricultural lands and to agriculturists who own buildings 
in towns fetching reliable rentals. 


Loans will be given only to those who offer ample and unobjectionable landed property as 
security. The minimum and the maximum amounts of the loans are fixed at Rs. 100 and Rs. 5,000 
respectively. Loans over Rs. 5,000 will be granted only with the Dewan’s special sanction. The 
Government have absolute priority and first charge over the properties offered as security for the 
loan. 25 per cent of the amount payable to the creditors will alone be paid in cash, the balance of 75 
per cent being paid in Government bonds. Interest payable to Government on the loan by the 
borrower has been fixed at 6 per cent. Interest on arrears will be 7} per cent per annum. 
Repayment of loans will begin one year after its disbursement and will be made in instalments. 


ALWAR 


His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar has earned the gratitude of the 
Hindu public in general and the Sanatanists in particular by making a 
princely donation of Rs. 10,000 towards the construction of the Sri Sanatan 
Dharam Temple in New Delhi which has already been taken in hand. 


PUDUKOTTAH 


Opening the Children’s Ward the other day at the Maharaja’s Hospital 
at Pudukottah Sir Alexander Tottenham, Administrator, observed that with 
the opening of that special ward and an X-ray Department, which would 
be functioning before long, the hospital would be in a position to fear 
comparison with no institution on the same scale in Southern India. This 
new ward. the Hospital owes to the munificence of Dr. M.G. Ramachandra 
Rao, the Chief Medical and Sanitary Officer of Pudukottah, who besides 
meeting the cost of the building from his own pocket, has generously pro- 
vided an endowment of Rs. 3,000, the interest of which would go towards 
defraying dieting charges. This is an exceptionally worthly example, of 
which Sir Alexander Tottenham expressed his high appreciation. 


KAPURTHALA 


The Franchise Committee headed by Dewan Sureshwar Das, Home 
Minister, Kapurthala Government, which was appointed by His Highness 
the Maharaja in 1934, is nearing the completion of its labours. 

Among its recommendations to His Highness will, it is understood, be 
a proposal to form a Constituent Assembly of 45 members amongst whom 
30 willcome through election and 15 from nomination. The number of 
members representing various Tehsils will be as follows :—Kapurthala 9 ; 
Sultanpur 7; Phagwara 7; Bulath 6; Bunga 1. 
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The Committee proposed the names of Lt.-Col Fisher and Diwan 
Sureshwar Das as President and Vice-President of the Assembly, respec- 
tively. Election will be on the system of joint electorates. Weightage will 
be given tothe minorities with the right to contest further seats. The 
percentage of the electorate has been fixed at 11 per cent of the entire 
population. There will be special representation for the Depressed Classes. 


SIRMUR 


The Raj Tilak ceremonies of His Highness Maharaja Rajendra Prakash 
Bahadur of Sirmur was recently performed amid great rejoicings through- 
out the State. His Highness celebrated his 28rd birthday on January 11 
last and was invested with full ruling powers soon after the death of his 
father. A State Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition was held in connec- 
tion with the Tilak celebrations. 


TRIPURA 


The accession of His Highness Maharaja Bir Bikram Kishore Manikya 
Bahadur to the gadi of Tripura in August 1923, marks the beginning of an 
era of all-round improvement in the State. Besides making a number of 
important constitutional innovations such as the Mantrana Sabha or the 
Advisory Council, the Byabasthapaka Sabha or the Legislative Council 
and the Mantrana Sabha orthe Executive Council, His Highness has 
appointed a State Improvement Committee which is entrusted with the duty 
of formulating a scheme forthe welfare of the State people involving an 
expenditure of Rs. 52 lakhs to be spread for a period of 19 years. The 
beautification of the capital and improvement of its sanitation forms an 
integral part of the general improvement scheme and anumber of impor- 
pp public works have been projected, including a Water Works for 

gartala. 


The policy of financial decentralisation found expression in His High- 
ness’s inauguration of the separation of the Privy Purse from the general. 
revenues of the State. A Retrenchment Committee has been appointed 
under His Highness’s orders to stop wasteful expenditure and suggest 
curtailment of the same where that could be done consistent with efficiency. 
The Agricultural Department has been reorganised and entrusted with the 
duty of introducing a number of new and improved crops, preservation of 
manure, use of selected seeds, etc. A scheme for a State Bank for financing’ 
trade and industry in the State has been approved by the Council and the 
bank is in the process of formation. 


Education also received its due share of attention. With the strong 
conviction that every material and moral improvement hinges on wide- 
spread education His Highness took early measures to make State educa- 
tion as broad-based and comprehensive as possible. He sent his step 
brothers Prince Karna Kishore and Prince Durjoy Kishore to the Rajkumar 
College in C. P. and some other members of the Raj family to Comilla 
Rajkumar Boarding for education and training. Under his instructions 
the tutorial staff of the five High English Schools and of the Middle Eng- 
lish and Primary Schools was strengthened. Though an earnest advocate 
of Western education, Eastern culture did not escape His Highness’ atten- 
tion. Tols, Maktabs and Madrasahs received increased grants and showed 
great activities. With a view to encouraging learning His Highness also 
introduced numerous scholarships, stipends and prizes and initiated mea- 
sures for recruitment of members of the Civil Service from State scholars, 
This demonstrated that only merit and education would now be regarded 
as passports for offices of distinction and responsibility. Five graduates 
from State subjects were recruited on probation for the State Civil Service 





By KHAGENDRA N, Sen, MA, F.RES. (Lond.) 


HE recent debate in the Legislative Assembly on the revision of India’s 
tariffs and taxes has once again brought to the fore an important 
question of economic policy. It seems thatthe Government of India are 
conscious of the necessity of nationalizing India’s taxes and tariffs and they 
contemplate shortly to take up a thorough investigation of the Indian fiscal 
. system. Over a decade has now passed since India adopted a protective 
policy which now governs a large section of the Import Tariff. At the time 
that the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee reported, the policy of dis- 
criminating protection had just been initiated so that many of the findings 
of the Committee were either premature while others were soon vitiated by 
rapid and drastic changes in the import tariffs. There have been funda- 
mental transformations in the structure both of the customs schedules and 
the systems of taxes brought about by the emergency situation. The 
burden on the different classes of the people has also been changed on 
account of this policy while the effect on trade and industries is anything 
but definite, particularly on account of the protective wall built behind the 
high general surcharge imposed by Section 4 of the Indian Finance (Sup- 
lementary and Extending) Act of 1981. Naturally the time is ripe fora 
stock-taking of the Indian fiscal situation at a date as early as possible. 


Some of the iniquities of the system of Indian taxation and tariffs have 
been ably exposed by Dr. Hirendra Lal Dey in his work on “Indian Tariff 
Problem” (George Allen and Unwin). He points out that the canon of 
ability in taxation has come to be interpreted as progressive taxation and 
that in practically every modern country there is “a marked tendency to so 
devise and inter-relate the different taxes within the fiscal system as a 
whole that the distribution of the burden of taxation among the members 
of the several income groups may conform at least approximately to the 
principle of progression” Henext points out that while direct taxes on 
property and income satisfy largely the ideal of progression, Indirect taxes 
of copsumption often result in the iniquity of sharp regression, This gene- 
ral statement is of course subject to modifications depending on “the 
nature and standard of consumption of the different income groups” within 
the economic community, but in a country where the standard consumption 
is uniformly low, the general proposition may be accepted that the larger 
the proportion of the total revenues raised by direct taxes, the greater the 
approximation to the principle of ‘progression and the larger the propor- 
tion of the reverfues contributed by indirect taxes, the greater is the likeli- 
hood of the iniquity of regression. 
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We may now put these principles to Indian test. There is no doubt 
that on account of the large proportion of the population of our country 
who are on or just above the poverty line, there must be a considerable 
proportion of indirect taxes in the Indian system for the purpose of reach- 
ing these classes and of raising sufficient revenues to meet the require- 
ments of the State. But that very fact would tend to make the system 
sharply regressive. One way of counterbalancing the regressive character 
of this system would be to secure a much steeper upward graduation of the 
taxes on income and property. Coming to the Indian system we find that, 
omitting landirevenue which in a manner is sui generis, on an average for 
1926-29, * income taxes and super-taxes contribute 15°21 per cent of the tax 
revenues While the proceeds of the customs and excise tariffs contributed 
70.72 per cent. These percentages stand in marked contrast to the correspon- 
ding percentages in the Western countries including the United Kingdom.t 7 
If, however, is !and revenue is included witnin the category of a direct tax 
(which I am inclined to do since the land revenue is actually paid out of the 
income from agriculture, though the method of assessment is different, 
being in the nature of a tax on rent), the percentages are respectively 36 
for direct-taxes and 53°38 for indirect taxes, 

If we look into the schedules of direct and indirect taxes.separately, we 
shall come across further elements of regression. Taking the indirect taxes 
first, we find, again on the basis of the figures for 1926-29, that the taxes on 
the necessaries of life and means of production comprise as much as 42:19 
per cent on the total customs and excise revenue, and 29°84 per cent of the 
total tax revenue excluding land revenue, or 22.51 per cent, inclusive of Jand 
revenue. The corresponding percentages in the case of the United King- 
dom are 14:36 and 559. Since the proportion that the expenditure on the 
necessaries of life bears to the total income decreases in the case of the 
higher ranges of lhe income, the regressive character of the indirect taxes 
ought to be corrected by a relatively higher rate of progression in the case 
particularly of the intermediate and larger incomes. But the particulars 
given by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraph 244 of their 
Report show that so far as the intermediate ranges of income are concerned 
(£1000-£10,000) the Indian rates are about 2/5ths of the English rates fora 
married man with three children, and about a third of those for bachelors 
while in the higher ranges of income (£50,000 and over) the English rates 
are 50 per cent (approx) compared to the Indian rates ef 329 per cent on 
incomes of £50,000 and 399 per cent on incomes of £10,0000 and above. On 
the lower ranges of income, the Indians rates are comparable with those in 
the other countries. This shows that the Indian rates are not progressive 
enough. 

All these figures, of course, exclude the taxes imposed since these 
figures were compiled. As has been noted, the schedules of taxation and 


* These figures are taken from the Indian Tariff Problem” by Dr. H. L. Dey, Chap.I. He 
has compiled these figures from the Statistical Abstract tor British India. 


T See also Colvyn Committee’s Report. 
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tariffs have since been drastically altered by the adoption of a_ protective 
poliey.and by the requirements of depression finance. I have accordingly 
vonstructed the two followiag Tables to bring the percentages upto date. 
‘The figures are calculated on the average of the figures for 1930-31 to 
2988-34 * 

Table I. 


Percentage contribution of Direct and Indirect Taxes in India. 
(Central and Provincial). 
Amountincrores percentage 














| of total. 
1, Income Tax and Super Tax 16°56 14°8 
2, Stamps 12°15 109 
8. Land Revenue 33°70 301 
4. Customs and Excise 4953 44°2 
Total 111'°94 10000 

Or if land revenue is excluded, we get the following table :— 
Table ITI. 
Amountin crores _ percentage 

of total. 
1. Income Tax and Super Tax 16°56 21°17 
2. Stamps 12°15 1553 
8. Customs and Excise 49°58 63°30 

Total 78°24 10000 


Below are given for purposes of comparison the figures given by 
Dr. H. L. Dey (basis : 1926-29) 
Table Ii. 
(Central and Provincial) 


Percentage of total Percentage of total 
inclusive of land revenue exclusive of land revenue 


Income Tax and 


Super Tax 11°47 15°21 
2. Stamps 1061 14'07 
8. Land Revenue 24'54 oF 
4, Customs and Excise 53'38 70°72 


It will be seen that there has been some improvement in the position 
since 1929, for customs and excise constitute now a somewhat lesser pro- 
portion of the taxes than they did formerly. But the proportion is still 
high. 

* go far as the figures relating to Customs and Excise are concerned, only the Actuals are 
given. The Income Tax figures include Actuals for 1930-31 and 1931-82 and revised figures for 
1989-88 and 1988-34. In all other cases the figures are based on the Actuals of all the Provinces for 

‘the first two years, Revised for 1982-33 and Estimate for 1933-34, except Bengal in which case Ac- 


-@tals for aH the four years have been taken. 
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Dr. Dey has constructed another interesting table giving the pro- 
portion which the duties on the necessaries of life and means of production 
bear to the total customs and excise revenues of India and compared 
them to the English duties. The comparison is, of course, unfavourable to 
India. I have made a careful calculation, similar to that made by Dr. Dey 
on the basis of the four principal years 1930-31 to 1988-34 which shows that 
out of a total customs and excise revenue (including Salt) of Re. 57 crores, 
the custom and excise duties levied on the necssaries of life and means of 
production (including machineries) yield about Rs. 34 crores or about 60 
per cent as compared to 42°19 per cent in Dr. Dey’s table. Here, therefore, 
is a distinctly retrograde step. Since 1933-34, customs revenue has sufferod 
another deterioration, and we are yet to know if the recent improvement in 
revenue will take it up to the 50 crore mark. With a further drop in the 
total customs and excise revenue, we have had two other excises levied on 
necessaries, namely, sugar and match, which between them are expected to 
contribute about Rs. $8 crores in revenue. If our calculations are revised 
accordingly, fully two-thirds of the customs and excise schedules would, by 
the end of the current financial year, be represented by the taxation of 
necessaries and means of production. Could we conceive ofa more irra- 
tional schedule ? 


As regards the structure of the income tax rates, we have already 
referred to the observations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee on the 
subject. The rates have since been put up and the limit of exemption re- 
duced. On an analysis of these rates it will be found that the percentage 
of the increase in the rates after 1981 has been haphazard for the different. 
ranges of income, but still,as before, the intermediate and the higher 
ranges of incomes have been more or less lightly let off. 


Table IV. 
Incomes p. c. increase in the rates 
(exclusive of surcharge) 
2000—4999 ag 20 p.c. 
5000—9999 ins 50 p, ¢c. 
10.000—14,999 is 30 p. c. 
15,000—19,999 bas 78 p. c. 
20,000—29,999 i 58 p. c. 
30,000—39,999 — 53 p. ¢. 
40,000 and over — ... 39-44 p. c. 


Apart from the fact that the percentaye of the increase in rates in the 
case of the largest ranges of income (personal) is smaller in the case of the 
intermediate incomes, the rates such as they are still compare unfavourably 
with the English rates of 1924, not to speak of the subsequent enhance- 
ments of the rates in that country. 


This brief discussion is, we belive, sufficient to reveal the irrational 
character of the present distribution of the direct and indirect taxes. So 
far as questions of policy are concerned, the unsatisfactory nature of the 
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present system is further revealed. In the Customs sc 

practically three lists, the free-list, the revenue tariff aa he srotastive 
tariff, The main principles underlying the free list, so far as any principles 
can be discovered, seem to be that certain food grains such as grain and 
pulse (but not wheat which is dutiable at Rs. 2 per cent and flour) and hops 
sago flour and salt (imported and issued in accordance with rules framed 
with the previous sanction of the Governor-General for use in the process 
of manufacture and certain industrial purposes) are exempted ; that know- 
ledge and its dissemination is not taxed (though paper and stationery are 
taxed) ; that agricultural implements, dairy and poultry farming appliances 
and manures of all sorts are exempted ; and that personal uniforms, equip- 
ments and stores are included in the free list. But these general rules do 
not exhaust the whole list, some of the items being really inexplicable. For 
instance we find no justification for including precious stones which are 
unset and imported uncut and pearls which are unset within the free-list. 
Apart from the fact that these articles do not satisfy the principles set out 
above, the trade in these actually shows a tendency to increase, a duty of 30 
per cent easily yielding a quarter of acrore in revenue in normal times, 
Then again, it is difficult to understand why hides and skins, raw and 
salted, are allowed to be imported duty free, while till 1934 the exports of 
this commodity were subjected to a duty. Of the articles which ought to 
be included within the free list but are not, one may mention printing types 
and printer’s ink, newsprint, machinery, unexposed cinema films etc., on the 
ground that taxation of these articles either impose a burden on knowledge 
or hamper the development of industries, 


The revenue schedule has long ceased to have a purely revenue aspect, 
In 1922, the general import duty was raised to 15 per cent with the impor- 
tant exception of cotton piecegoods which were left at 12 percent, Till 
recently the duty of 25 per cent on sugar had had a protective effect. The 
emergency surcharges imposed since 1931 have also Jed to such an effect in 
the case of many minor industries. The question has recently been raised 
in an acute form by the competion from Japan which has increased her 
exports to India of certain articles belonging to these categories by as much 
as 100 per cent or even more. The competition is particularly keen in the 
case of the glass industry, earthenware and porcelain, soap ete.* A high 
revenue tariff has naturally been of great advantage to these industries of 
India in fighting cut-throat competition. In the case of the industries men- 
tioned, there have been loud and insistent demands for putting up the tariff 
still further and to make it frankly protective and the Government have 
been obliged to respond. In some cases, on the other hand the emergency 
surcharges have given an additional dose of protection to an already pro- 
tected industry. The sugar industry has been a typical case. The double 
dose of protection has not only been followed by whatis believed to bea 
too rapid expansion of the industry but also a large accumulation of abnor- 
mal profits in which the growers of sugar-cane had but little share.t Now 
ifthe rapid development of anindustry is a fit subject for taxation, so 
should a rapid development of trade in any particular commodity. A small 
revenue duty on the exports of gold and Jinseed would, one might suggest, 
come to the relief of a much harassed exchequer. Thus the exports of 
linseed have reached the high water-mark of the pre-war average and with 
a turn in the corner of depression, a specific duty of say 4 annas per cwt. 
would easily bring in Rs. 20 lakhs to the exchequer, whereas in the case of 
gold, on the assumption that “distress gold” has all been sold out, a nominal 


* §ee an article on “Small Industries and Japanese Competition’? by Mr. Nalini R. Sarker, 
President, Bengal National Chamber of Commerce, published in the Indian Finance, Industries 
Supplement dated 31-11-1934. Soon aga sia 

te view, vide the speech by Mr. J. M. Lowrie, President of the Upper India 
Charbe- if coneree at the annual saeaion of the Jesociated Chambers of Commerce held in 1933. 
It was urged that the whole of the protective duty plus the surcharge was necessary to protect the 
industry against the low priced imports from Java. 
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duty of 24 per cent is expected to yield over a crore to the treasury without 
hampering the exports or affecting the interests of the masses adversely. 
Of the other revenue duties, the readjustment of the duties on cigarettes 
and tobacco imports calls for alittle comment. A high duty on cigarettes 
and a low duty on unmanufactured tobacco was criticised by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee on the ground that it had led to a large local manufac- 
ture of cigarettes in which a considerable proportion of imported tobaceo 
was used. While the benefits of this indirect poor accrued at first to 
non-Indian concerns—the Imperial Tobacco Company—I understand that 
on account of the recent boycott of foreign cigarettes, a local industry was 
also developing. The recent readjustments of duty—a higher duty on raw 
tobacco and lower duty on cigarettes will, I am afraid, lead to a reversal of 
this process, which is not desirable. 


One of the new principles introduced in the devising of our revenue 
tariffs is the application of differential duties in favour of United Kingdom 
goods. Apart from the constitutional implications of the Ottawa Agree- 
ment or of the more recent the Indo-British Trade Agreement, a rigid ap- 
plication of the principle of differential duties has had at least one curious 
sequel in the case of the Indo-British Agreement. This Agreement lays 
down the general proposition under which “the Government of India un- 
dertake that the measure of protection to be afforded shall only be such as, 
and no more than, will equate the prices of imported goods to fair selling 
prices for similar goods produced in India and that wherever possible, 
having regard to the provisions of this article, lower rates of duty shall be 
imposed on goods of United Kingdom origin”,* and that “Differential mar- 
gins of duty established in accordance with the principles laid down in the 
preceding clauses of this article as between United Kingdom goods on the 
one hand and foreign goods on the other shall not be altered to the detri- 
ment of United Kingdom goods.”{ All these provisions are of course 
governed by the full recognition of the right of the Government of India to 
carry out their policy of discriminating protection, of safeguarding indus- 
tries under the Safeguarding Act of 1933 and to impose revenue surcharges 
whenever necessary. But that does not affect the new principles intro- 
duced in the Agreement, which are, as Dr. Pramatha Nath Banerjea pointed 
out in the Legislative Assembly, first, that the application of the principle 
of discriminatory protection has been restricted, secondly, that India has 
been committed to a principle of safeguarding British industries, and third- 
ly, that India has parted with her power to negotiate a trade agreement 
with other countries on a free basis. For the Agreement oes not recognise 
that conditions with Industries in Irdia, in the United Kingdom and in 
the foreign countries may be such that the Indian industry requires a 
higher level of protection against United Kingdom goods than against 
foreign goods in the interests of the economic well-being of India. That 
this is not a theoretical assumption will be easily apparent from the direc- 
tion of our trade. The gradual loss of some of our important foreign 
markets, may, further, make it necessary for us now or in the near future to 
enter into reciprocal trade relations with those countries (e.g. Germany, 
Russia, United States, Japan) and in view of the greater advantages to be 
secured, it may be necessary to alter the differential margin of duty estab- 
lished between United Kingdom goods and goods of foreign countries to 
the detriment of the former. The Indo-British Agreement bars out the 
possibility of any action being taken in that direction. 


The Indo-British Trade Agreement and the Ottawa Agreement, more- 
over, leave the Indian part of the bargain in an unsatisfactory state. While 
Britain has under her several Agreements been able to secure both specific 
and general improvement of her exports, India has not had corresponding 


* Indo-British Trade Agreement, Article IIT (II). 
¢ bid Article III (III) 
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benefits so far as her own export trade is concerned. But the most signifi- 
eant fact of the last two years has been that Indian exports have once again 
exceeded her imports, but the favourable balance of trade is not yet such as 
to enable her to meet her foreign obligations without any exports of gold, 
Our tariff policy will, therefore, have to meet this situation and to be 
devised in such a manner as would encourage our exports instead of stimu- 
lating the imports. The fiscal policy of the depression years has complete- 
ly ignored this aspect of the question. The only positive advantage that 
India seems to have secured is in regard to the purchases of raw cotton by 
Japan, and of linseed by the United Kingdom. The artificial wheat situa- 
tion has also to some extent been corrected by the annual Wheat Import 
Duty Acts, and the measures taken under the Safeguarding Act and the 
Indian Tariff Amendment Act of 1934 have also given some protection to 
certain industries such as the glass and pottery industries. 


The second need that the new tariff policy will have to meet is more 
fundamental and, therefore, more difficult. That is to say, the present 
position of India as an exporter of raw materials and importer of manufac- 
tured and partly manufactured goods will have to be altered. This brings us 
to the policy of the protection of the infant industries and of the structure of 
the protective tariff. Since 1923, India has embarked upon a policy of discri- 
minating protection. Though there can be no objection to the principle of 
discriminating protection, yet the manner in which it has been applied 
in practice, its effect on the composition of our trade, and the new regard 
for the necessity of imposing differential duties cannot be regarded as 
gatisfactory features of the existing situation. To some extent, the present. 
depression of trade which is now running for five consecutive years has 
blurred the effects of the protection granted. The composition of our 
imports does not, however, suggest that the measure of protection granted 
to the different industries has been adequate enough. Both the cotton 
textile industry and the iron and steel industry had to be given additional 
doses of protection repeatedly during a relatively short period of time, 
while in some other cases the period of protection has been made so short- 
lived at the very first instance that the industries concerned have failed to 
attract suitable investments. This has particularly been so in regard to 
cotton textile and salt industries. The present position of the cotton tex- 
tile industry is an eloquent testimony to the niggardly and inconsiderate- 
manner in which protection has been granted to the industry. The iron. 
and steel industry has been relatively successful because of the speciah 
circumstances affecting the industry. Even then the policy in regard to 
galvanized sheets and re-rolling mills leaves much to be desired. Finally, 
the policy of appointing ad hoc Tariff Boards to consider the question of 

rotection to be given to each separate industry is not conducive to secur- 
ing adequate co-ordination of the effects of the Tariff on the industrial 
situation as a whole or an equitable distribution of the incidence of the 
taxes on agriculture, industries and the consuming classes. Any scheme 
of tariff reform must necessarily contemplate the institution of a suitable 
Tariff Commission and a standing organization for the purpose of securing 
a rational administration of the tariffs. One of the special duties to be 
entrusted to such a body in India would be to consider questions of double 
taxation not only in relation to direct faxes on Income and property but: 
even in relation to tariffs. Taxation of foreign investments and profits. 


egana me ean 
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investment-earning class shall bear a burden appropriate to that class. 
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The composition of the Tariff Commission itself presents some 
difficulty, The question must, first ofall, be definitely related to an Eco- 
nomic Plan, and since tariffs are a most potent engine of industrial deve- 
lopment, their regulation must be part of a scheme of national development. 
Secondly, the Commission must be constituted on a_ national, but 
but not exclusive, basis. The power and importance of vested interests 
in our country are too strong to allow us to move forward without any 
reference to these interests. But still the Commission must predominantly 
represent national interests. These interests demand an equitable dis- 
tribution of the burden of taxation. This means several things. If means 
that the present proportion of direct and indirect taxes must go; it means 
secondly, that the incidence of the tariffs as a whole must be equitably 
distributed as between the industries concerned so that no industry is 
made excessively profitable while others are compelled to drag an over- 
burdened existence ; thirdly, it means that the question of national and 
foreign investments must be solved on a rational basis; and finally, 
it means that the interests of agriculture must have a suitable and ade- 
quate share in the policy of economic development through tariffs. 


Enough has been said to indicate that the whole policy of our 
taxation and tariffs need to be revised. That raises the question of pro- 
cedure. Before the permanent Tariff Commission is appointed and 
‘begins to work, a list of basic rates of duty must have to be fixed upon. 
This work, I understand, the Government is shortly going to undertake. 
They should appoint a small expert Committee entrusted with the work of 
revising the tariff as well as taxes, subject to the policies laid down by the 
Legislature. Within the limits set by those policies, the Committee should 
be called upon to rationalise the fiscal system by removing the several 
defects and deficiencies to which attention has been drawn in this article, 
or others that may yet be revealed. After the basic duties have been fixed 
up and incorporated in a single Tariff and Finance Act, legislation should 
be passed to constitute a Permanent Tariff Commission on the lines of 
the American Tariff Act of 1922. Incorporation by legislation is necessary 
because the periodical changes in and manipulation of the tariffs that 
the Commission will have to advise upon from time to time will affect in 
a considerable degree the powers now vested in the executive Government, 
and also of the Legislature in so far as it would be expected in practice 
always to approve of the changes to be proposed by the Commission 
which will be an expert body. It would also be one of the duties of the 
Commission to recommend to the Government either on representations 
from the industries concerned or on their own initiative the conclusion of 
Trade Agreements or reciprocal Trade Treaties and to revise their terms 
from time to time. In short, the Commission would represent, by its 
constitution and functions, the national fiscal authority of the country. 
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in India is not 


The modern 
even a quarter of a century old. It originated 
in 1910 in the progressive State of Baroda under the 
fostering care of His Highness the Gaekwad. It took 
more than a decade for some provinces in British India 
totakeitup. I believe Andhra Desha was first in the 
field. It had no hold in Bengal till 1925 when we held 
the First Library Conference and Exhibition in my 
native town of Bansberia in the district of Hooghly. If 
I remember aright, the First All-India Public Library 
‘Conference was held in Madras in 1917 under tae presi- 
dency of Mr. Kudalkar of Baroda. The second confer- 
ence met at Coconada, the third at Bezwada, the fourth 
at Belgaum where the presidential chair was occupied 
by Deshabandhu C.R. Das. The fifth was held at 
Madras under the presidency of my esteemed friend Dr. 
Promotho Nath Banerjee in 1927 in which I happened to 
be present. The sixth in Calcutta in 1923 under the 
presidency of Sir Radha Krisnan,the 7th at Lahore pre- 
sidedl over by Sir P.C. Roy and the 8th at Bezwada pre- 

‘sided over by Mr. V.S. Ram. This conference is being 


library movement 


* Before we conmence our work. it is 
my painful duty to expresss our pro- 
found sorrow at the death of Mr. 
Borden who was appointed the first 
Director of State Libraries in Baroda 
in 1910. During his three year term of 
office Mr. Borden founded the Central 
Library of Baroda, set on foot a system 
of free State-aided Libraries and Kead- 
ing Rooms in all parts of the State, or- 
ganised Travelling Libraries and an 
agency for imparting visual instruction 
to the illiterate masses. Ile also estab- 
lished the first Library class in India. 


We are also much concerned to hear 
that Mr. Newton Mohan Dutta, Curator 
of Baroda State Libraries who retired 
from serviee only a few months ago, 
has got an attack of paralysis and is 
lying as an invalid in Englend. As 
president he took a leading part in the 
Library Section of the First All-Asia 
Educational Conference held at Benares 
in 1929 and its success was to a great 
extent due to his able guidance. Let us 
pray God for his speedy recovery. 
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outcome of this Conference sincere efforts will be made to mobilise and focuss attention with & 
view to direct our activitios into proper channels in the best interest of the library movement. 


I should like to make a short review of the working of the Library organisations in different 
parts of India in furtherance of the Library Movement in recent years. Of the provincial organisa- 
tion Andhra Desha stands pre-eminent in popularising the ideals of the library movement and for 
publishing from time to time “The Indian Library Journal”. The Madras Library Association 
which took its birth after the fifth All-India Public Library Conference in Madras is doing 
work methodically under its able Secretary Mr. Ranganathan. The Punjab Library Association 
since its formation after the ¢th All-India Public Library Conference at Lahore showed signs of 
life by holding annual Conferences and by publishing a Quarterly organ of its own “The Modegn. 





Mr. Ranganathan 





His Highness the Gaekwad 


Librarian”. The Bengal Library Association being established in 1926 held 4 Conferences and 
Exhibitions and was reorganised a year ago. It took a good deal of interest in the formation of the 
Indian Library Association in 1938. The Baroda Pustakalaya Sahakaree Sayhaik Mondal is doing 
its best in the compilation and publication of useful literature. The Library Section ofthe All- 
India Educational Conference held at Benaresin 1929 wasan unique event in the history of the 
movement, from the point of attendance as well as discussions on various phases of library work. 


The Madras and Punjab Universities hold regular classes for the training of Librarians. We 
lack itin Bengal. A proposal is on foot to open such aclass inthe Calcutta University. As an 
experimental measure, we opened a Library Workers’ Training Camp at Bansberia in June last 
under the auspices of the Hoogly District Library Ascociation which proved very popular and 
created the demand for such training. 


The Library movement in the world is comparatively anew movement and is not even a 
century old. Famous libraries did exist in ancient timeain India and elsewhere. They were well 
suited to the times in which they existed. The nine-storied magnificent library building “Ratna-~ 
Dadhi” of Nalanda University, the ancient libraries of Vikramsila or Taxila might have beena 
thing of beauty and joy for ever of which we may justly feel proud but libraries of that type cannot. 
eaticfy modern requirements. The whole aspect has changed. The old ideal has given place to new, 
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The idea of preservation of books for their use by a chosen few no longer holds good. With the- 
invention of printing, books in libraries have been thrown open tothe wider public. In former: 
days it was like storming a fortress to get access to a library but now bookmobiles traverse the coun- 
tryside far and wide and travelling and package libraries knock at the gate to gain entrance into 
one’s house. The library movement is now principally meant to foster the habit of reading, to 
recruit fresh readers and to facilitate the supply of reading matter, in short, to make libraries in- 
dispensable for readers and to make them as much popular centres as possible. In fact the modern 
library is a business institutton with business organisation, business problems and business outlook 
and are carried on by business methods. 

The Imperial Library is known in Calcutta as the favourite-child of Lord Curzon. It was he 
who transformed the Calcutta Public Library into the Imperial Library and brought in from 


England the late Mr. Macfarlane of the British 
Museum as the first Librarian. This young gen- 
tleman did yeoman's service in organising the 
premier library in India. The strain was too 
much for him and he had to succumb at a com- 
paratively early age. ‘le was succeeded by Mr, 
Hari Nath De an erudite scholar and linguist 
and one of the greatest savants of his time who 
also breathed his last quite in the prime of life. 
The next librarian was Mr. Chapman. My es- 
teemed friend Mr. K. M. Asadullah, the present 
Librarian is trying his level best to ‘make the 
Imperial Library what it should be, but paucity 
of funds stands in his way. His attempt to make 
ita copy-right library is a move in the right 
direction. Under his regime the circulation of 
books has increased considerably. He _ has also 
arranyed the supply of books to detenus as also 
to public libraries on their executing an Indem- 
nity Bond. Weere long hope to see the Impe- 
rial Library functioning like the Central Library 
of Great Britain feeding the reading centres Mr. K. M. Asadulla 
throughout the country. 

I should like to quote here the words of Mr. Robert Harrison regarding the selection and 
acquisition of books for a library :—“I venture to name as three guiding principles of selection 





in forming a library. 
First, what I call, somewhat arbitrarily, policy. 
Secondly, Utility. 
Thirdly, Special or local appropriateness. 


It is surely an act of policy in any nation, or Government of a nation, toform a national 
library. Such a library should be, first of all, a monument of the literature of its own country, and 
a repertory of the best samples of the literature of other countries that have contributed to swell 
the stream of human ideas and stimulate the general progress of civilisation A national library 
must also be a school of instruction as well as a monument of literature. 

The Silver Jubilee of His Majesty the King Emperor will be celebrated within the next six 
months and suggestions for commemorating the occasion are pouring in from various quarters. 
May I offer a suggestion on this occasion? His Majesty’s solicitude for the furtherance of the library 
movement is too well known as would be evident from the inspiring message delivered by His 
Majesty when His Majesty accompanied by Her Majesty performed the opening ceremony of the 
National Central Library which has for its object the linking up of the libraries of Great Britain. 
Their Majesties also recently opened the grand new building of the Manchester Central Library. 
My suggestion to local bodies and the Government is to establish a good free public library in every 
municipal town and village halls in accordance with the size and population of each village with 
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libraries and reading rooms with radio where the local folks—Iiterate or illiterate 
ean assemble during thelr spare time and I hope this would be a memorial of publie utility quite 
befitting the auspicious occasion. There cannot be a better memorial than the foundation of ee 
and social centres for each village. It should be the common meeting ground for the whole villa 

community in their everyday life having for its object the intellectual advancement and uplift of ae 
masees. In this age of democracy such an inatitution will be highly appreciated which ae oe 


for years to come as a living memorial of Their Majesties’ solicitude for the welfare of their beloved 
subjects. 


The great interest evinced by H,E.Lord Willingdon as the Governor of Bombay and 
Madras for the promotion of library activities and the illuminating address delivered on the occa- 
sion of the opening of the First All-India Public Library and Periodical Exhibition at the time of 
the first Conference emboldens me to place the above proposal before His Excellency for lending his 
patronage towards the library movement before he leaves the shores of India. 


I think it will not be out of place to quote here the following passages from Melvil Dewey’s 
speech at the fiftieth Conference of the American Library Association for the valuable sentiments 
expressed therein : 


“We must make the public understand that the things that centre round the library are just 
as much a part of complete education as are the schools. Many people think of schools as being 
the only source of education. But they are not. On the other side are the libraries, the museums, 
study clubs for mutual help and extension teaching. 

The library of future has asits chief‘ function to findand train leaders. The world bas 
learned that Government by inexperienced councils or committees whose chief ability is to get elect- 
ed is inefficient and wasteful. Many a librarian is crippled by too much trustees. 

Our greatest need in librarianship is real leaders and to such should be given the power of 
lead. 

The public wants certain things done the way they can be done best, cheapest, and quickest 
and if the libraries can do thie then that is the proper function. 

Our greatest function is to inform or to inspire, or to please; to giveto the public in the 
quickest and cheapest way information, inspiration and recreation on the highest plane. 

The way the Americans have translated the above into action may be judged from the pro- 
minent part American libraries play in the New Deal movement of President Roosevelt. 


young or old, 


One of the greatest difficulties with which the movement is confronted is the collossal igno- 
rance of the public about its aims and objects. Intensive propaganda is therefore needed to bring 
home to the reading public future possibilities of the library movement in the uplift of the nation. 


The fear of loss of books makes the executives of our public libraries overcautious in the 
admittance of the public and hard and fast rules are enforced restricting the free use of books 
which help to acare away readers. 


It has been found that the enthusiasm of members of some Libraries wanes in course of time 
after the start is given and everything is left to the Secretary or the Librarian. This does not 
conduce to the healthy growth of libraries. 


Most of the library buildings in this country are not suitable for growth of libraries. A 
knowledge of library planning and technique is necessary in the construction of library buildings. 


Public libraries should not be run on party lines. They should be above party and every- 
body irrespective of party should have free access to them. These temples of learing should be 
the common meeting ground for all irrespective of creed, colour, sex and party. 


The unusual growth of fiction section in libraries is a matter of grave concern. A nation 
cannot live and thrive on fiction alone. I do not decry healthy fiction which has got its own 
intrinsic value. Recreative literature not only recreates the body or mind but may also help in 
the formation of character which is the backbone of society. Trash literature which rings in 
moral degradation should have no place in our libraries. The atmosphere of these temples of 
learning should be kept scrupulously pure and healthy. Collections of reference books in our 
libraries deserve special consideration. There should be some books on Library Technique and 
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at least one library Journal at every library. Books of reference are essential for a public 
library. 

The other points to which I should like to draw attention is to the need of making libraries 
social centres and turn them into popular resorts for all sections of the community. Mutual co- 
operation between library and local institutions are essential for the cultural advancement of the 
locality. 

With a view to secure gifts and endowments for the furtherance of the library movement, 
intensive propaganda is needed to create an interest among the well-to-do public in library 
matters. We are to induce our princes, millionaires and business magnates to follow the example 
of Carnegie and Rochfeller. 


In the both urban and rural areas attempt should be made to have at least one good library 
in every municipality and Union Boad. 


Promotion of mutual interchange of books and interlending of books between the 
Imperial Library and Provincial libraries such as Madras Connemara Library, Allahabad Public 
Library, Punjab Public Library is desirable to feed small libraries. 


Mr. 8. 8. Nehru’s proposal for having the next International Library Congress in a central 
piace in India and the participation of India in the International Library Federation is a com- 
mendable one and it deserves careful consideration of this conference. 


The need of registration of public Libraries under Act XXI of 1860 is highly desirable unless 
and until their security is guaranteed by library legislation. 


I should like to ask the Conference to consider the duty of the Public Libraries towards 
children. The child of to-day is the citizen of to-morrow. The future of the country rested in 
their hands. In these days of financial stringency it may not be possible to establish separate 
libraries for children but a corner in each public library with juvenile literature may be set apart 
for them. 


Baroda has got a nice Children’s Section attached to the Central Library. 


Owing to the influx of educated prisoners in the jails, want of reading matter is being keenly 
felt by them. Occupation of some kind is needed in the solitude of the cell to while away the 
slow moving hours. For the sake of recreation, rest or consolation or knowledge, books are the 
best companions during leisure. The silent influence of books in the quiet of the cell may lead 
many into better view of life and a truer conception of their relation to society. 


Excepting hospitals for Europeans where back numbers of pictorial magazines and light 
literature are supplied to patients there is no provision for catering to the intellectual needs of 
the hospital patients in most part of our country. Madras bas taken the lead in doing the humane 
work of collecting and supplying magazines and books to the patients and hospitals. The com- 
mendable example set by Madras may very well be followed by library organisations of other 
provinces in India by collecting and supplying right sort of reading matter to patients in close 
co-operation with the physician in charge. 


Public libraries should from time to time arrange Exhibition to attract people to the library 
no matter whether it bea Health Exhibition or Book Exhibition or Art Exhibition. The library 
movement has not as yet been able to make much headway in India to capture the imagination 
of our countrymen. Liquidation of illiteracy, diffusion of knowledge in all strata of society 
cultural advancement and uplift of the nation should be the guiding principles of the library 
movement. 
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ATE Raja Bhuvan Mohan Roy, Chakma Chief of the Chittagong Hill 

Tracts, was born on the 4th May 1876 A.D. at his palace at Ranga- 
mati. He was a direct descendant of the ancient and illustrious Chakma Raj 
family which is governed by the law of primogeniture, the eldest son al- 
ways succeeding. In the histories of Burma and Aracan the Chakma Raja 
is mentioned as long ago as 1118 A.D. “Raja Mala” (the history of the 
Tripura Durbar) says that king Trilochan (187 generations before the pre- 
sent Manikya Bahadur) made war on the independent Chakma Raja. They 
have been known to British Government as Rajas since 1715, and they have 
been rulers over the tribe since the time of their independence and long 
before they came into contact with either the Moghul or the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Board of Revenue in their letter No. 1499, dated the 10th Septem- 
ber 1866, wrote: “The Rajas ofthe Chittagong Hill Tracts were all inde- 
pendent, paid no tribute to the Moghul Government until Moghi year 1077 
M. 8. (1713 A. D.)” In 1829 Mr. Halhead the Commissioner of Chittagong 
remarked :—"The Hill Tribes are not subjects but merely tributaries. I do 
not recognise any right on our part to interfere with their internal arrange- 
ments. We have no authority in the hills........ Up to 1829, we seem ta 
have exercised no direct influence over the hill tribes.” 

Mr. Henry Verist, Chief of the Chittagong Council, as far back as 1763, 
declared the local jurisdiction of Raja Sher Mast Khan (one of the prede- 
cessors of the Chakma Chief) to be all the hills from Pheni river to the 
Sangoo and from Nizampur road (Dacca) to the Hills of Kuki Raja (Vide 
page 24, District Gazettee, Chittagong Hill Tracts.) 

Quite up to a recentdate the Chakma Rajas enjoyed paramount 
power including life sentences over their subjects. The census of 1931 
shows that the population of the present Chakma Chief’s territory is 113,375 
and the area is 2,499sq. miles. The ancestors of the late Raja Bhuvan 
Mohan Roy rendered valuable services to the British Government from time 
to time during the Aracan war, Sepoy Mutiny and the various Lushai expe- 
ditions and their services were highly appreciated and duly rewarded. 

Raja Bhuvau Mohan Roy wasa minor when his father Raja Harish 
Chandra Roy Bahadur died. During his long minority the Chakma Chief's 
territory was administered by a Dewan and his zemindary of Chittagong by 
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the Court of Wards. He passed his Entrance Examination from the Ran- 
gamati School which owes its present existence and Matriculation standard 
tohim. After passing the Entrance Examination he pursued his studies 
in the Presidency College of Calcutta. In 1879, when he came of age he 
ascended the “Gadi” and his installation took place on the 7th May of that 
year. Throughout his life he was a great enthusiast in education and 
great lover of work. Hewas admired by all who came in contact with 
him not only as an efficient and excellent ruler but also for his bene- 
volence, charity and high moral character. He was very liberal-minded 
too. He married his eldest son, the Yuvaraj and also the second Rajkumar 
outside his own tribe—and thus set an example of cosmopolitanism before 
his people. By these matrimonial alliances he was connected with the 
Cooch Behar, Mayurbhanj and the Tippera Raj families. 


In the Great European War he contributed his quota in men and 
money and in addition he gave a nice bungalow in the town of Chittagong 
for the recruits, which was much appreciated by and useful to the 
authorities. He was an ardent Buddhist and built a large temple 
at Rangamati in imitation of the sacred temple at Budha Gaya with 
an imposing image of Lord Buddha. Every year a fair is held there amid 
great rejoicings which is attended largely by Buddhist monks and thou- 
sands of people of his territory to commemorate and observe the Buddhis- 
tic religious days. He used to take part personally in it and perform every 
detail of rites in company with his common subjects whose welfare was 
ever present in his mind and he devoted his whole life to their progress and 
prosperity. He attended the Delhi Durbar 1911. During the last distur- 
bances of 1980 in the Government Forests reserves in the Mayani Valley by 
the hill people, he visited the ared personally and helped the Government 
immensely. His clear judgment, fair and tactful dealing averted a serious 
catastrophe. He had been failing in health for about two years and he 
handed over the charges of administration to the Yuvaraj a year ago. 

He expired at his palace at Rangamati on Monday the 17th September, 
1984, at 9-15 p.m. of an attack of acute colic. His cremation took place on 
the 20th September which was attended by the Divisional Commissioner, 
Deputy Commissioner and other officers and a large gathering of mourners 
and subjects. 

His loss is felt far and wide and he leaves behind him, the Rani, several 
Rajkumars and Rajkumaris, with grand-children. 
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INDO-BRITISH TRADE PACT 


The most talked of event in thé comtiercial citcles of India, since the 
cottclusion: of the Indo-Japanese Trade Agreement, has been the signing of 
4 Trade Agreement between India and the United Kingdom on the 9th 
January last in London. Mr. Walter Runciman, on behalf of the United King- 
dom, and Sir B N. Mitra, High Commissioner for India, on behalf of India, 
signed the agreement thus establishing an interesting precedent for direct 
negotiations without the mediation of the Secretary of State. The Agree- 
ment itself is the restitt of a Deputation from Lancashire which waited on: 
the President of the British Board of Trade in November last, and the ala- 
crity with which the Agreement has been concluded is as significant as the 
contents of the Agreement. 


Broadly speaking, the Agreement re-affirms the right of India to regu- 
late her own fiscal policy for protective as well as revenue purposes but puts. 
in black and white an undertaking that British imports should be subjected 
to lower rates of duties than imports from other countries, subject te 
securing a fair selling price for the protected industries in India. The 
differential margins of duty, once established, shall not be altered to the 
detriment of the United Kingdom. Secondly, it is laid down that British 
industries should be given the right of representing its case to the Tariff 
Board when it is investigating a claim for protection affecting the interests 
of such industry or industries, and that further, in the event of there being 
radical changes in the conditions affecting protected industries during the 
currency of protection, the Government of India will, on request by the 
British Government or their own motion cause an inquiry to be made as to 
the appropriateness of the existing duties from the point of view of the 
principles enunciated above. Lastly, certain assurances are given on behalf 
of the United Kingdom dealing with the prospect of an increased off-take 
of Indian cotton by British commercial interests, the encouragement of 
imports from India of raw or semi-manufactured articles used in the manu- 
facture of articles of a class which is subject to differential protective duties 
and with the imports into Britain ona duty-free basis of Indian pig iron 
based on a principle of reciprocity. 


The full text of the Agreement is-.given below :— 

PREAMBLE.—His Majesty’s Gevernmentin the United Kingdom andthe Government of 
India hereby agree that during the continuance of the Ottawa Trade Agreement, the following under- 
takings ‘on the part of His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingddm atid of the Gdévernnient of 
India shall be deemed to be supplementary to the agreement, 
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'I.—It is recognised by His Majesty’s Government inthe United Kingdom and the Go- 

-vernment of India that, while protection to Indian industry against imports of whatever origin may“ 
be necessary in the interest of the economic well-being of India, conditions within industries 
in India, inthe United Kingdom and in foreign countries may be such that Indian industry 
requires a higher level of protection against foreign goods than. against imports of United Kingdom 

origin. 

. ART II.—It is recognised by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom that, under 
‘the existing conditions, import duties constitute an indispensable element inthe revenues of the 


Government of India and that revenue considerations must be given due weight in fixing the levels 
of import duties 


ART III.—(i) The Government of India undertake that protection be afforded to such indus- 
tries only as, after due inquiries by the Tariff Board, have in the opinion of the Government of India. 
established the claims thereto in accordance with the policy of discriminating protection laid down 
in the Resolution adopted by the Legislative Assembly on February 16, 1928, provided that this 
undertaking shall not apply to safeguarding industries under the Safeguarding Act of 1938. 


(2) The Government of India further undertake that the measure of protection to be afford- 
ed shall only beso much asand no morethan will equate the prices of imported goods to fair 
selling prices for similar goods produced in India and that, wherever possible, having regard to the 
provisions of this article, low rates of.duty shall be imposed on goods of United Kingdom origin. 


(3) Differential margins of duty established in accordance with the principles laid down in 
the preceding clauses of this article as between United Kingdom goods on the one hand and foreign 
goods on the other shall not be altered to the detriment of United Kingdom goods. 


) (4) The undertakings contained in this article shall not prejudice the right of the Govern- 
ment of India in cases in which they find it essential in the interests of revenue to impose an over- 
riding revenue duty on imported goods higher than the protective duty required. 
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ART IV.—When the question of the grant of substantive protection to Indian industry is 

referred for enquiry to the Tariff Board, the Government of India will afford full opportunity to 
any industry concerned in the United Kingdom to state its cage and answer the cases presented by 
other interested parties. The Government of India further undertake that, in the event of any 
radical changes in the conditions affecting protected industries during the currency of the period of | 
protection, they will, on the request of His Majesty’s Government or of their own motion, cause an 
inquiry to be made as to the appropriateness of the existing duties from the point of view of the 
principles laid down in Article III and that, in the course of such an inquiry, full consideration will 
be given to any representations which may be put forward by any interested induatry in the United 
Kingdom. ; 
ART V.—His Majesty’s Government inthe United Kingdom will give consideration to the 
steps that might be taken in co-operation with the respective commercial interests to develop the 
import from India of raw or semi-manufactured materials used in the manufacture of articles of a 
class which on importation into India are subject to differential protective duties. In particular, 
they invite the Government of India to take note of the steps that have already been taken in the 
United; Kingdom in pursuance of article 8 of the Ottawa Agreement with a view to widening the area 
of consumption of Indian cotton and they undertake to continue the use of all possible efforts, in co- 
operation with commercial interests, to stimulate the consumption of Indian cotton in all possible 
ways, including technical research, commercial investigation, market liason and industrial pro- 
paganda. 

ART VI.—His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom undertake that, in accordance 
with the principles of the foregoing article, the privilege of duty-free entry of Indian pig-iron into 
the United Kingdom will be continued so long as _ the duties applicable to articles of iron and steel 
imported to India are not less favourable to the United Kingdom than those provided (or in the 
Iron and Steel Protection Act, 1934, without prejudice, however, to the provisions under 3 (4) and 
and (5) of the Indian Tariff Act, 1894, as amended by section? ofthe Iron and Steel Duties Act, 
1934. 

ART VII.—His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom and the Government of India 
undertake that, in all matters relating to this agreement they shall, at all times, receive and consider 
any conclusions, agreements or reports which may be framed between the accredited representatives 
of the industries concerned in the United Kingdom and in India. 

It will be seen that the Agreement has a much wider scope than that 
covered by the Mody-Lees Agreement (Oct. 28, 1933) which related only to 
the cotton industry. 

In the two Notes exchanged between Mr. Walter Runciman and Sir 
B. N. Mitra which are appended to the Agreement, Mr. Runciman under- 
takes to invite British Colonies and Protectorates to accord to Indian cotton 
goods as favourable a treatment as they might propose for British cotton 
goods imports, and Sir B. N. Mitra undertakes that on the removal of the. 
second revenue surcharge, duties on British cotton goods will be reduced 
to 20 per cent ad valorem or 34 annas per pound on plain grey goods and' 
90 per cent on other goods, provided that India will have the right of re- 
viewing the conditions existing on the termination of the Mody-Lees Agree-- 
ment during the currency of which the undertakings given respectively in 
the two Notes exchanged will have effect. ; 

Indian commercial opinion is mostly critical of the Agreement as an 
infringement of the Fiscal Autonomy Convention. The Government of 
India, on their own part in a recent statement have denied this charge. 

The Assembly to which the Agreement was submitted to be taken 
into consideration have by an overwhelming majority: refused to do it and 
resolved to reject it in toto mainly on constitutional grounds. 
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The Railway Budget estinrates for 1955-38 were preserited to the 
Legislative Assembly by Sir Josséph Bhore, Member in charge of Railways 
and to the Council of State by Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief Commissioner of 
Railways, on the 18th February last. The state of the Railway Budgets 
for the three years 1988-84 to 1085-36 is summarised below (figures are in 
lakhs of Re.) 


1933-34 1934-35 1935-86 
Actuals Revised Estimate 
Gross Traffic Receipts 91,76 96,10 98,95 
Operating Expenses 52,10 52,80 53,90 
Depreciation Fand 19,58 13,73 18,28 
‘Payment to worked litres 238 2°68 2,70 
Net Traffie Receipts 23:57 96,92 9907 
Net Miscellaneous Receipts 1,06 68 72 
Net Revenue 24,62 27,60 29,79 
Interest Charges 92,58 91,84 31,69 
‘Surplus —796 — 4,94 —~1,90 
Contribution to General 
Revenues Nil Nil Nil 
Transferred to Reserve Nil Nil Nil 
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The Revised Estimates for the year 1934-85 show some improvement 
over the Budget estimate for the year. The gross traffic receipts on the 
State Railways are up by Rs. 1} crores exclusive of half a crore trans- 
ferred from last year to current year, while the net revenue shows on 
improvement of ? crores. The deficit has been reduced from the Budget 
Estimate of Rs. 54 crores to Rs, 43 crores in the Revised Estimate, of which 
commercial lines account for Rs.24 crores. During the year, an experi- 
ment was carried out over the .N. W. Railway, since extended, of reducing 
the third classfares. The result was an increase in the number of pas- 
sengers by 11 per cent but a decrease in the earnings by 1 percent. The 
increase in the number of passengers was 6 million. The increase in the 
traffic receipts was due entirely to an improvement in goods traffic, the 
improvement being most pronounced in the case of metalic ores, gram 
and pules, rice and coal. The increase in the working expenses (which 
was a fourth of the estimated increase in receipts) was due in part to this 
additional traffic in goods and in a part to a heavier repairs bill on 
account of postponed expenditure. As regards capital expenditure, 
there was no increase in railway mileage during the year, but two heavy 
bills relate to the cost of the repair of earth-quake damage (Rs. 82 lakhs) 
and of the Hardinge Bridge (Rs. 137 lakhs) to be spread over three years. 
As regards the Bridge, Sir Joseph observes, “Though the situation is 
not entirely free from danger, there is every hope that the steps already 
taken and those proposed to be taken will be sufficient to protect the 
bridge, and ] may add, the results of the investigations so far made 
warrant the hope that the additional works required will not be so expen- 
sive as was at one time expected.” All honour to the engineer who had 
built the Bridge at so much cost ! 


Coming to the Budget Estimates for 1935-36, the net deficit is esti- 
mated to be Rs. 190 lakhs. This has been arrived at after providing for 
a deficit of Rs. 97 lakhs on the strategic lines, so that actually a small 
surplus of Rs.7 lakhs is expected in the Estimates on the com- 
mercial lines. The Budget is based on an estimated increase of Rs. 34 
crores in the receipts from State-owned lines which is also the amount 
by which the current year’s receipts have exceeded those of the previous 
year. “The steady, almost continuous, improvement shown this year,” 
Sir Joseph pointed out, “can, in our openion, be taken as definite indica- 
tions of a regular upward trend which may be expected to continue.” 
The only receipt so far announced, in view of this hopeful outlook, is the 
reduction in the surcharge on coal freights. 


So far as the Working Expenses are concerned, the estimates for 
1935-36 put these at Rs. 105 lakhs over those of the current year. Of these 
increase, as much as Rs. 92 lakhs is accounted for by the restoration of 
the costin pay. Asregards the allocation to the Depreciation Fund, it 
has been decided as a temporary measure, till final conclusions are reaeh- 
ed, to allocate 1/60th of the total capital at charge to the Fund, in accor- 
dance with which Rs. 13,28 lakhs have been set aside for the Depreciation 
Fund for 1935-86 which is Rs. 45 lakhs less than during the current year. 


If we ealculate the net result of the working of Railway since Rail- 
way Finance was separated from tne General Budget, that is since 1924, 
we shall find that we have had six surplus years and six deficit years 
including 1935-36. The total surpluses amounted to Rs. 52,64 lakhs which 
the total deficits inclusive of the sums with drawn from the Reserves 
amounted to Rs. 56,68 lakhs so that the net result is Rs. 4,04 lakhs on the 
debit side. This is not a matter for congratulation. 
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Gleanings 
THE NEW AGRICULTURE 


The “New Agriculture”, as distinguished from agriculture by tradition- 
al methods, emerged with the use of artificial manures developed at Roth- 
amsted in England, the application of Mendel’s laws discovered in Germany 
and the process of vernalisation evolved in Russiain the last few years, 
says Mr. S. V. Ramamurti M.A., 1.¢.8s., Director of Agriculture, Madras, in the 
pages of the Hindusthan Review (January, 1985). Of these three factors 
the first gives man control over the soil by increasing its fertility, the se- 
cond over the seed by making it develop new qualities suited to his needs 
and the third over atmospherical environment of plant growth, by keeping 
the seed at a particular temperature under a particular humidity for a num- 
ber of days to enable it to grow in different climates and seasons. 

The development of agricultural research is the result of the shift in 
science from physics to biology. 

It is not likely that Physics will enable us to build appreciably bigger or more faster or see 
farther than it has done. Biology deals with the region of consciousness. Physics has enabled us to 
_take hold of products which Nature gives to us and mould them to our needs and desires. Riology 
may enable us to wrest from Nature herself products of the kind that we wish. The paddy plant 
makes a grain suited to her own needs. There is no reason why biology may not compel the paddy 
plant to make food more directly suited to our needs. Sheep may make wool for their needs in a 
elimate. Man may evolve sheep which yield the wool of the .kind fhe needs. The resources of 
paddy plant aided but not controlled by man may give us some food but not enough. By some 
method of super cultivation like the Italian method, paddy may yield ten times what it does. Capi- 
tal values will need readjustment but men will find food as plentiful as mannais said to bein 
Heaven. Indeed it isthe longing of the Sugarcane Expert in Coimbatore to make sugarcane a 
weed. 

Synchronising with the new movement in countries like England, 
Germany, Italy and Russia, is the ‘back to the land’ movement which is 
inspired as much by the desire for economic betterment as for a more 
balanced life. 

It has to be emphasised that “back to the land” is not back to the old agriculture. It is back 
to something new. The movement must not be confounded with a defeatist movement. Anyone who 
has seen, as I have, the new agricultural colonies of Italy will recognize the justice of Mussolini’s. 
claim that they are based on a combination of extension and tension. The township in such a colony 
is the supplement needed by the villages. The cultivators have each enough of land and housing. 
Roads lead to a centre where there are municipal and post and telegraph offices, places of amuse- 
ment and a hotel for visitors. Thetown is not thusthe primary spot to which the villages are 
appendages. It is the villages that hold the dominant position. Such a recognition of the import- 
ance of villages would be in harmony with the needs of India. 
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The ascetic type of life as developed in forests in Asia and particularly 
in India, and the industrial type developed, principally in reaction, in the 
factories of Europe and America are both one-sided. 

It seems to me the world is now about to seek a middle path in agricultural life, where foreate 
and factories are replaced by fields, where Nature and men seek to co-operate and realise the inner 
unity of both for peace and achievement, for spiritual and pysical life. 


On India’s equipment and possibilities for bringing about the new era 
in agriculture the writer observes : 


Europe, particularly England, was able to benefit by the Industrial Revolution because of the- 
presence of physieal motive power, accumulated mineral resources anda developed intelligence. 
India too has a developed intelligence, rich tropical accumulations of life and the biological motive 
power of sunlight, I look forward, therefore, to India holding the same predominant position under 
an Agricultural Revolution that England has under the Industrial Revolution. Agricultural Research 
in India is making rapid strides. I felt during my recent tourin Europe that research in India 
could hold its own almost with any in Europe. An intellect which has gained power and keenness by a 
long apprenticeship and mastery in Philosophy is now serving a probation in modern science under 
the aegis mainly of England. Modern science which has been largely pre-occupied with matter now 
feels comparatively baffled when it faces consciousness as a part of reality. But the region of life, 
wind, consciousness is familiar ground to India. May wenot then expect a renaissance in India 
when Indian Philosophy and European Science may yield a new biology and a new agriculture ¢ 


IDEALS OF INDIAN CULTURE 


Writing under the above caption in the pages of the current number 
of the Indian Review, Swami Jagadiswarananda says thatthe dominant 
note in India’s culture—its literature, art, music, or even medical science— 
is provided by spiritualism. While the national ideal of the American 
nation is to evolve a process of social synthesis, of the Germans intellectuat 
excellence and cultural supremacy and of the British empire-building, the 
national ideal of India is renunciation and service. That is why, says the 
writer, Rama and Sankar, Buddha and Krishna, Chaitanya and Viveka- 
nanda were the leaders and helmsmen of the Indian nation to restore na- 
tional balance from time to time. The three-fold national ideal of India is. 
collective practice, preservation and spread of spirituality. 


Rudyard Kipling [says he] is right in his remarks, that Eastis East and Westis West, the 
twain shall never meet, for there is fundamental difference between the national ideals of the 
two hemispheres. The builder of nations in the west is the Comrade, the Politician and the builder 
of them in the east is the Risht. The Risht and the Comrade are poles asunder. The nation in the 
west is based on gross sense-experience and that of India on Samadhi or super-consciousness. The 
motto of the west is the love of plenty and exercise of rights. The motto of the east is love of 
poverty and Sadharma or obedience to duty or, in other words, renunciation. Economics and 
Politics are their Scriptures. The Vedas are our scriptures. ‘Their motto is how much a man can 
possess and our motto is how little a man can possess. Thatis why the King is the leader of 
the western society, while that of India is the Sannyasin. The one is the materialistic view and the 
other is spiritualistic or idealistic view of the life and society. The Rishi Sangha built society in 
ancient India for the cultivation and propagation of spiritual culture as a collective body or a 
nation for the well-being of mankind. 


In India, society is not an end in itself but a preparation for super-social ideal or Sannyas. 
That is why the half-clad Sannyasin has moved the modern Indian nation to its very hearts. It ig 
not yet time to judge what Mahatmaji has done for India and the world at large. Modern India 
denouncing the cultural heritage of the past was following the steps of its western rulers and it is he. 
and another man, though he is often misunderstood I mean patriot-monk Vivekananda, who cried 
halt for her spiritual regeneration. Politics in India is always a handmaid of religion not the vice- 


versa as in the West. 
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Dr. Kalidas Nag, of Calcutta University, rightly observes ina recent issue of Jadia ‘and the 
World ‘that the Gandhi method of social and political, national and internatignal 
reform is unique in world-history. H Einstein’s method of physics, or Kant’s method of inetuphysicg,, 
is the only method in their respective fields, Gandhi’s method is more so in these ahove-mentione 
fields. Modern ills can only be cured if the Gandhi method is accepted by all nations. Mankind is 
disillusioned of Geneva, and world-peace isa misnomer on the basis of politics. Polities means 
‘diplomacy and exploitation in the accepted sense and that certainly cannot bring peace to human- 
ity. That is why modern Europe rests on the crest of a volcano, and it will be crushed to pieces at 
any moment if it does not overhaul its national ideals. Itisa Providential dispensation that India 
should uphold the true ideals of society and life for the good of the world, for otherwise they will 
be obliterated from the face of the earth Mahatmaji, the greatest pacifist and prophet of peace of 
tac age has shown in his life that cosmic defeatism can only be averted if the west accepts the spiri- 
tual jdeals of ancient India in social and national life. 


THE FUTURE OF LANDLORDISM 


Rao Krishnapal Singh, M...c., discusses the needs and duties of land- 
lords, particularly of those in the United Provinces, in the columns of the 
Leader (Jan. 20, 1935). 


The foremost need [he says] of the Jandlords at present istoretain theland by preventing 
the unrestricted and easy transfer which hae taken place not at all infrequently in the past. Efforts 
are being made throughout the country to achieve thisend by means of legislation and publicity. 
In these provinces, as in others, a chain of legislation has been before the provincial Legislature It 
may safety be hoped that if the representatives of the landlords do not behave like so many dumb, 
driven cattle they may be saved, to a considerable extent, from a premature death which is staring 
them in the face on account of indebtedness. Of course, no sane man would wish that money-lenders 
who are the only agency for credit in rural areas should be ended rather than mended. 


The next point which claims attention in the search fora road tothe landlords’ salvation, 
and, in fact, to the salvation of the entiro rural population is the system of land tenure in so far ag it 
governs the relations between the Government and the landlords. This is the most ticklish point so 
far as the Government are concerned, and yet the most vital one so far asthe 85 p.e of the popula- 
tion of the country are concerned. The Jand is poor because the rents are high, the rents are high 
because the burden of tax on the Jandlords is too‘heavy, and the taxes are heavy because it is the 
declared policy of the Government that ‘the revenue is beyond all questions the first object of Go- 
vernment’, Itis a vicious circle. 


Therefore, unless the existing policy of the Government is transformed into one of prosperity 
first and revenue afterwards there is little hope of improving the lot of the teeming millions. So 
many commissions and experts have visited the country, made recommendations and written 
volumes, but all in vain, because they cannot be implemented so long as a fair share of the produce 
is not left to the cultivator. 


2 Another misfortune is that the poor villager has to pay for universities, schools, hospitals, 
palaces, police foree and other needs and luxuries of the city dweller. <A fairly large portion of the 
revenue raised from the villages is spent over the needs aid comforts of the prosperous urban popu- 
lation, who already exploit the ignorant and backward rustic in more ways than one. 


On landlords’ functions and duties whose proper discharge may 
assure their position in future the writer observes : 


It may be argued that the landlord has rendered no service in the past and that.he ean be of 
litle use in the future which may entitle him to any liberality. The answer is that although he 
has not fulfilled all expectations in the past he has, apart from his munificence, proved a very 
useful buffer between the Government and the tenant, which is so clearly lacking in the ‘ryotwari’ 
system of land revenue adininistration. Me certainly has suffered in playing this role. He also 
possesses those qualities-~ physical and moral— which enable him to discharge the duties of service’ 
like the police and the army better than any other class of men. 


As for the future it is not only desirable but necessary fur their very existence that landlords 
should shoulder greater responsibilities than they have hitherto done. The most important field of 
their activities of course, is the welfare of their tenantry with special interest in the development 
of the ayricultural industry Then their isno reason why they should not supply a part of the 
police foree—the chaukidar with the blue shirt if not his more dignified colleague, the constable. A 
larger share in primay and vernacular education, medical aid, public health and village sanitation 
are all subjects within their purview. In addition to these they’ can relieve the revenue staff of a 
portion of their work such as the maintenance of village records and the collection of revenue and 
cessess to a larger extent than even what they have done uptil now. They have to strive hard and 
share these activities with the Government in order to justify their existence, and their is no doubt 
that ifthey are allowed to put even their feeble hearts to them the Jandlords can give a better 
account of themselves in these branches than what the indifferent, though efficient, officials of the 
Government have done. But, let it not be said that the ‘zemindar’ is a more parasite who enjoys 
the fruits of the land without rendering any economic or social service to those who toil. - 
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N supporting the motion for reduction of the revenue by 25 per cant in 
the temporarily settled estates in Bengal, the Raja Bahadur of Nashi- 
pur said the followingin the course of his recent speech in the Bengal 


Legislative Council : 


I may inform the House that this resolution has been tabled to give relief to the tenants. 
Under the present system, out of the total assessment, 60 per cent goes to the Government and the 
remaining 40 per cent to the landlords, as profit. The higher the assessment the more will be the 
profit to the landlords. The resolution aims at reducing the assessment by 25 per cent; so naturally 
the profit also will be reduced, and atthe same time the tenant will be relieved to a great extent. 
When the mover of the present resolution moved a similar resolution in the last session, the Hon’ble 
Member in charge of the Revenue Department said in reply that in caloulating the assessment the 
revenue officers did take into account the assessment of the previous three successive terms. He 
said that tae averages of two decades were compared and from that comparison a rate was fixed. 
But I am sorry to say that this information was not correct and the Hon’ble Member was misled by 
this wrong information. This is very regretable. The Revenue officers never take into account the 
assessment that is made previously. On the other hand, in determining the total valuation of th 
Jand they do so arbitrarily without any reference whatsoever to past rents. : 


[Here the Raja Bahadur cited cases from personal experience to show how these officers fixed 
the valuations most arbitrarily without reference to the rent-rolla and increased the valuations in 
the record of rights by 100 per cent.] 


This is the way how these assessments are being done. The Revenue Officer resorted to such 
an arbitrary procedure with the result that the tenanta were ruined. They cannot pay rent fixed 
arbitrarily ata high rate and naturally their holdings are sold and those who can afford to pay 
have beon reduced to great misery as a result of some such rack-renting. 


As regards temporarily settled estates in Bengal there is no difference whotsoever between 
the revenue system prevailing in Benga! and in other provinces. Here, as in other provinces, these 
estates are settled temporarily with the landlords are fixed rents, 


But the other provinces have tackled the problem of land revenue in a different way and 
granted concessions on account of the present acute economic distress. In C. P. “Revenue has not 
been suspended merely on account of the fall in the prices of agricultural produce but in places 
where the crops were damaged on account of abnormal atmospherio condition, remissions and sus- 
pensions were liberally granted in accordance with the principles enunciated in Revenue Book 
Circular 1-9 contained in the Central Provinces Kevenue Manual Vol II. In accordance with these 
principles during the revenue year ending the 30th September, 1938, Rs. 2246 lakhs have been remit- 
ted. Rs. 889 Jakhs suspended out of the current demand and suspended arrears to the extent of Rs. 604 
lakhs have been further suspended”. It may be further remarked that this concession has been 
confined not only to the affected tracts but has been extended to other tracts also and “instructions 
have also been issued to revenue officers to make collections in a sympathetic manner.” 


With regard to the United Provinces I would like to point out that they have remitted to the 
extent of Rs. 13,71,000 of rent and Ks. 33,88,000 of land revenue and Re. 9,00,000 in the way of water 
tax in the course of two years, and the total remission in the course of three years is Rs. 170,00,000. 


In Punjab the Government have given most careful consideration to the effect of the present 
depression on the ability of the zemindars of the province to pay the Government’s demands in res- 
pect of land revenue and other miscellaneous charges. “As regards land-revenue the remission has 
been in 1982, Rs. 1,35,00,000 and 96 lakhs by way of abiana, eto. Moreover after careful considera- 
tion the Punjab Government decided to sanction for these affected areas remission at rates varying 
from 2as. to 4as. in the rupee so that the total effect of this concession is estimated at Ra. 2,31,00,000"’. 


In the resolution of the Assam Government on this subject, it has been sald that rents vary 
according to the conditions prevailing in the districts and the remission there has been approxi- 
mately Rs 15,00,000. In para. 8 of that resolution the Government said in September 1983 that the 
position would be again reviewed to see whether it was necessary to extend a further reduction in 
land revenue and it has been decided by the Assam Council that a reduction of annas eight in 
the rupee upon the demand for land revenue should be given in 1933.34. That Government have 
decided firstly that it is necessary to continue this temporary reduction in land revenue in as much 
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as the economic condition has not improved, and secondly that it is fair and proper to continue the 
concessions at the same rate and on the same terms as were prescribed in 1932-33. 


The Burma Government, too, have given concessions from !-6th of a rupes to 8as. in the rupee 
according to the varying conditions in the districts. The Bombay Government also have given simi- 
lar concessions for the last 3 years. 

The Government of Bombay after considering carefully the situation arising out of the ‘con- 
tinued low level of prices of agricultural produce with a view to deciding whether any concessions 
in land revenue similar to those granted in the last three years should prove necessary, have con- 
cluded that the situation requires concessions this year aleo. They have accordingly directed that 
the collection of land revenue dues during the current year should be regulsted in the following 
manner :— 

(i) In no district of the Northern Division, andin the Bombay Suburban District should 
more than one year’s assessment be levied except in cases where the arrears are unauthorised. The 
special suspensions given in the last two years in the rice tracts should be remitted. 


(ii) In certain areas in which rice is the principal crop and in which the settlements are of 
recent dates, a further concession by way of remission of 8 annas in the rupee is to be given. 


My friend has already quoted what the Madras Government have done. Unfortunately the 
Government of Bengal have not done anything. On the other hand, they have increased the reve- 
nues of the temporarily settled estates from year to year. In 1928-29 the revenue for temporarily 
settled estates was Rs. 22,569,000 but the revenue for 1929-30 was Rs. 23,82,000, that is, an increment 
of more than one lakh, and in I980-81 it was further increased to Rs. 25,52,000 ;_ so all these figures 
clearly show that instead of a decrease in the revenue from the temporarily settled estates there has 
been an increase by leaps and bounds. Moreover, according tothe principle adopted by Lord 
Curzon’s Government and sanctioned by the Secretary of State, temporary estates should be settled 
for 80 years and profits from them should be 50 per cent. But, unfortunately in Bengal this prin- 
ciple has not been adopted. Herein Bengal only 35 to 40 per cent profit is given and the estates 
are settled temporarily for 10 to 15 years only. Whereas in U. P. and other provinces the settlement 
is made for 80-50 years and the profit also is fixed at 50 to 60 per cent. 


The above circumstances go to show that the Bengal Government have not done anything in 
spite of the fact that there is so much acute distress prevailing in the province. I would therefore 
appeal to the Hon’ble Revenue Member to go into the question and makea thorough inquiry into 
the condition of the tenants in every district ond investigate whether itis a fact or not that acute 
distress prevails among the ryots preventing them from paying ata higher rate and then come to a 
decision as to what should be the attitude of Government with regard tothe remission of land- 
revenue in temporarily settled estates owing to such economic distress. 


By Appointment to WALTER BUSHNELL 
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THE ALL-INDIA ZAMINDARS & TALUKDARS’ CONFERENCE 


The All India Zamindars and Talukdars’ Conference was held in New 
Delhi on the 16th and 17th February last to consider the Government 
of India Bill and express their viewpoints on it. 


The Thakore Saheb of Sanad and Koth, welcoming the delegates, said 
that the Indian reforms failed to do sufficient justice to the cause of the 
landholding classes, particularly the taluqdars and zamindars with their 
peculiar and special rights and privileges. 


He stressed that they, as aclass, had no quarrel with any section of 
public opinion in India and said : 


“We are for active collaboration in all measures and policies that tend 
to the common good of the people, to peace and prosperity in India, 
enlightenment of the people, to orderly government in their interests 
and unity and integrity of our country asafree and active partner 
of the British Commonwealth. The landholders, taluqdars, or 
zamindars with their varied rights and privileges stand as a class for 
three supremes, ¢.g., constitutionalism, construction and concord.” 


Presiding over the Conference the Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga said : 


“Our permanent security lies in convincing all concerned by our 
action that there are as good hearts to serve men in palaces as in 
cottages. 


“We have passed through the ages of superiority and privileges and 
are living in an age of vanities and in it we are sure to die unless 
we retrace our steps and go back to the ages we have left behind.” 


The Maharaja then said that he had already expressed his views on 
the proposed constitutional changes. They had assembled to decide a 
practical and feasible course of action whereby they might be able to per- 
suade Parliament to recognize the fairness of their demands and amend 
the Government of India Billin sucha way as might give them a legal 
sanction. 


The Conference next adopted Mr. Ramlal’s memorandum and decided 
to send a deputation to England with a view to getting the Government of 
India Bill amended on the lines suggested in the memorandum, but failing 
a deputation, it was decided that copies of the memorandum should be 
circulated among the members of Parliament. 
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The memorandum states that the fulfilment of the pledges in land and 
and revenue matiers was as fmportent as the privileges and ‘treaties of the 
Brates. 

Among recommendations the memorandum suggested that the pro- 
tection of rights of properties and privileges of the landholders in 
respect of land be special responeibilities of the Governors and Governer- 

‘General and that this should also be covered in the restrictive clauses of 
the Bill in sections 40 and 86. 

There was a further recommendation to add a new section between 
sections 281 and 282 to the effect that the rights, privileges and interests of 
persons holding Jand or property be inviolable and not encroachable. This 
recommendation intends to incorporate the rights of property as funda- 
mental rights. 

The conference also passed a resolution disapproving the recom- 
mendation of the Joint Parliamentary Committee as regards taxation of 
agricultural income and imposition of duties in respect of succession to 
land, and urging His Majesty’s Government and Parliament to remove the 
same. 

Mr. D. K. Lahiri Chaudhury moved a resolution demanding, inter alia, 
the representation of landholders on a higher franchise basis on the Upper 
Chambers, but it was not accepted by the conference as it was held that 
such provision already existed in the Bill. 

The principle of the establishment of second chambers in the provinces 
was welcomed in another resolution which, however, protested against the 
proposed composition of the chambers, the method of election, particularly 
in relation to the second chambers in Bengal and Bihar where there was 
provision for election from the provincial Legislative Council and also 
against the omission to establish second chambers in other provinces. The 
resolution urged upon His Majesty’s Government to provide that represen- 
tation in the second chambers should be on a hereditary basis on the lines 
of the House of Lords in the Untied Kingdom, and such chambers should 
be established in all the major provinces, such as the Punjab. 

The Conference disapproved the recommendations the Joint Parlia- 
mentary Committee regarding the withdrawal of existing safeguards in 
matters relating to religion, and urged upon His Majesty’s Government and 
Parliament to incorporate provisions in the Government of India Bill for 
the prevention of legislation in religious matters. 


BRITISH INDIAN ASSOCIATION 


The Committee of the British Indian Association, Calcutta, has adopted 
tthe following resolution opposing the new taxation Bills in the Bengal 
‘Legislative Council :— 

“The British Indian Association greatly disapprove any fresh proposal 

of taxation, especially in the period of economic depression through 
which the province is passing. The Association are of opinion that 


f further taxation of the people of this province, which would be a 
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direct interference with their purchasing power, should not be 
resorted to without giving effect, in substantial measure, to the 
recommendations of the Swan Retrenchment Committee.” 

“The Association, therefore, place on record their strong opposition to 
the forthcoming Bills of taxation, namely, the Bengal Electricity 
Duty Bill, 1885, the Bengal Tobacco (Sales Licensing) Bill, 1335, the 
Court Fees (Bengal Amendment) Bill, 1935, the Bengal Amusements 
Tax (Amendment) Bill, 1935, and the Indian Stamp (Bengal Amend- 
ment) Bill, 1985, and they are clearly of oyinion that the Bills, if 
passed, will adversely affect the people at large.” 


GANJAM LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Ganjam Landholders’ Association was held on the 
18th February, 1935, at Khallikote Bungalow, Berhampur, under the pre- 
sidentship of the Raja Saheb of Khallikote and Attagada, President of the 
Association. Among others, the Raja Saheb of Surangi, Vice-President 
of the Association and Mr. T. V. Narasingrao Pantulu Garu B.A.,, B.L. were 


present. 

The Association passed a number of resolutions to express profound sorrow at the deaths of 
Sri Gourochandra Debo, ex-Vice-President of the Association, Sri Raja Saheb of Nandigam and 
Dewan Bahadur B. Munnuswamy Naidu Garu, an ex-Chief Minister, Madras Government, and to 
express sympathies with the Rajah Saheb of Parlakimidi in his recent bereavement. 

The Association placed on record its grateful thanks to the Right Honourable the Secretary 
of State for India in Council and His Excellency Lord Willingdon and the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee in enlarging the boundaries of the New Orissa Province by including the portion of the 
Jeypore Estate recommended by the Orissa Committee of 1982, the Parlakimidi and Jalantra Maliyas 
and a small portion of Parlakimidi Estate including Parlakimidi Town. 

When welcoming the Joint Select Committee scheme as an advance towards responsible Go- 
vernment, it considered that the constitution was defective in as much as there was uncertainty of 
federation and absence of a definite declaration as to the ultimate goal to be reached namely Domi- 
nion Status. : 

It further resolved that it would be suicidal to the best interests of the country not to work 
the reforms and urged upon the ‘landholders the imperative necessity of sincerely working them 
with a view to see if they did not open up avenues of substantial advance. 

It felt greatly disappointed at the inadequacy of landholders’ representation in Provincial and 
Central Legislatures and urged upon the Right Honourable the Secretary of Statefor India in 
Council, and His Excellency Lord Willingdon that the representation of the landholders should be 
maintained at the same proportion to the number of elected seats as it is at present. 

It further urged upon the Right Honorable the Secretary of State for India in Council and 
the Government of His Excellency Lord Willingdon for a constitutional guarantee embodying the 
inviolability of the permanent settlement and a guarantee that under no circumstances the income 
from the permanently settled estates would be subjected to taxation by future legislation. 

The Association further viewed with grave concern the suggested imposition of tax on agri- 
cultural income and death duties asrunning counter to safe-guards granted to landlords in the 
matter of permanent settlement. 

It was resolved to communicate the above resolutions to the Private Secretary to H. UW. the 
Viceroy as well as the Private Secretary to the Right Honourable the Seoretary of State for India in 
Council by air mail. A : 

By two other resolutions the Association elected the Raja Saheb of Surangi tothe Board of 
the Cotteral Memorial Oriya Scholarship Endowmont, Aska, and accepted the auditor's report of the 
accounts for Faslis 1342 and 1343. 
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BENGAL LANDHOLDERS’ ASSSCIATION 
ON THE J. P. C. REPORT 


In a note on the Joint Select Committee’s report, the Bengal Land- 
holders’ Association observes: — 


“We are afraid that sincere determination, goodwill and devotion are 
not likely to be forthcoming from certain influential quarters to work the 
proposed constitution in view of the distrust and suspicion of the Indian 
people that permeates the whole of the Joint Parliamentary Committee's 
recommendations.” 


“The form of government recommended does not even touch the fringe of responsible govern- 
ment,” continues the note. “The reforms proposed by the Joint Parliamentary Committee are so 
hedged in by checks and balances that administrative troubles and legislative deadlocks are likely 
to arise very often and they will necessarily be a source of constant friction between the Governor 
and the Ministry or between the Executive and the Legislature. 


“The contention of the Committee that the Indians have been made responsible for ‘the whole 
field of social and economic policy’ is not borne out by an examination ofthe enormous powers 
secured to the Governor-General to over-ride the economic policy ofthe Federation at every turn. 
India will be placed permanently in a subordinate position in the economic sphere as a result of the 
imposition of legal disabilities by way of commercial discrimination, which will have the effect of 
paralysing the whole economic and industrial progress of the country. The limitations placed on 
the legislature in regard to commercial discrimination and the enjoyment of fiscal autonomy will 
constitute a serious impediment to the legitimate powers of the legislatures. 


“The Indian people feel very much disappointed at the uncertainty that surrounds the estab- 
lishment of the Federation. It would indeed be an unwise policy to proceed with the institution of 
Provincial autonomy and to postpone the establishment of the Federation to an uncertain date, Pro- 
vinoial autonomy without simultaneous responsibility at the Centre does not hold out any promise 
for the real success of the constitution. 


‘The Communal Award cannot be supported. The Award andthe Poona Pact evoked so 
much bitter criticism from all right-thinking people that its modification has become essentially 
necessary for working the constitution. The caste Hindus are not likely to accept the constitution 
without substantial modification of the Award and the Poona Pact, and the change of the Award on 
the lines suggested by Lord Zetland will be the only way by which the support of the Hindus can be 
enlisted for the working of the constitution. 


“The Committee’s proposal for indirect election to the Assembly is unprecedented in therealm 
of constitutional history and is quite contrary to Indian opinion. If direct election is not adopted, 
the Federal Assembly will be a mere replica of the provincial Assembly. If unwiedly constituencies 
can be found expedient and feasible in other countries, there is no reason why this practice should 
be abandoned in India on the plea of practical difficulties, Wehegto draw attention to the con- 
vincing argument of the Lothian Committeein favour of direct election. Franchise should be much 
further extended than as recommended by the Committee. 


“The special powers given tothe Governor-General and the Governors to deal with the 
‘special responsibility’ will whittle down the small amount of responsibility proposed to be given 
and the autonomy will indeed be a mere name. Safeguards proposed inthe report by vesting the 
Governors with supreme overriding powers in almost all affairs are destined to retard the growth of 
provincial autonomy, 


“The suggestion of putting the Calcutta High Court under the control of the Provincial Go- 
vernment is of a retrograde nature. In our humble opinion the high tradition of independence of 
the highest judiciary of the country and the maintenance of the high status, dignity and indepen- 
dence will be considerably affected by the executive control. The opinion of all sections of people 
of Bengal is strongly against the proposal. 


“No constitution can have the least chance of success if law and order be not transferred to 
the ministers, who will enjoy the confidence of the Legislature, without any reservation of powers 
whatsoever. When responsible Government has been advanced to the provinces, there should be no 
room for suspicion and distrust which may ultimately effect the breakdown of the constitution. 
However, the Association accepts the suggestion for the transition period and hopes that the reserva- 
tion will be removed as early as possible, 


The landholding community in general view with great satisfaction the suggested safeguards 
for the protection ot the landholding class and against any possible violation of the solemn pledges 
attached to the Permanent Settlement. However, the Association would beg to suggest the incor- 
poration of a statutory provision in the Constitution Act for keeping the rights and privileges of the 
landholders in the permanently settled areas unimpaired by any legislative interference. 


“The Association views with extreme disappointment the failure to accept the landholders’ 
representation before the committee for extending their franchise and granting adequate represen- 
tation of their class both inthe Lower and Upper Houses of Provincial and Federal Assemblies. 
Whereas the representation of their special constituencies has been increased, it is a matter of regret 
that the privilege has not been extended to the landholding community. The Association therefore 
urges for the removal of this unfair discrimination.” 
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MUZAFFARNAGAR LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


At a meeting of the executive committee of U.P. Zamindars’ Associa- 
tion, Muzaffarnagar, replies to the questionnaire received from the 
secretary, unemployment committee, were approved. The following reso- 
Jutions were also passed :— 

That, as the district officers are collecting land revenue including the 
amount of progressive enhancement, for 1842-F, and as the remissions in 
rent and land revenue are the same in 1342-F, as they were for the year 
1340-41-F ; and there being no change in the economic situation and the 
agricultural depressing of these provinces; Government be approached ° 
with the request that these remissions in the progressive enhancements 
be continued till the remissions in rents and revenue, on account of 
economic depression, lasts. 

That as the rates of agricultural products are higher than the last 
year, viz. wheat selling at Rs. 5-8 a maund, the association is of opinion 
that no remissions iu rents are necessary for the occupancy tenants, while 
only half of the present remissions are sufficient for the statutory tenants. 
Hence Government be requested to reduce the amount of remissions 
accordingly for Rabi 1342 Fasli. 


UNAO LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


A meeting of the Executive Board of the Unao Landholders’ Agso- 
ciation was held on January 21, at Unao under the chairmanship of 
Kunwar Guru Narain, Taluqdar of Maurawan. 

After passing two condolence resolntions—one on the sad demise 
of Rai Bahadur Lala Brij Kishore Sahib, Taluqdar of Maurawan and 
and the other on that of Captain Raja Mohammad Imtiaz Rasul Khan 
Sahib of Rasulpur, the meeting confirmed the minutes of the last 
meeting and resolved that the Government be requested to allow 
sufficient remissions to tenants and landholders of this district who have 
suffered heavily on account of considerable damage to the crop caused 
by the recent frost. 
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TIRUKOILUR TALUK RAYOTS’ CONFERENCE 


A numerously attended conference of the Tirkoilur Taluk ryots was 
recently held at Villupuram under the presidentship of Mr. 8. Krishna 
Aiyar Advocate-and President of South Arcot Disirict Agricultural Asso- 
ciation. | 

In the course of his speech, the President referred to India being mainly an agricultural 
country and compared the concession which the governments of other countries were extending to 
the agriculturists in the matter of levying the land revenue on the basis of the yield. He laid great 
stress on the importance of forming associations of this kind and holding conferences to ventilate 
their grievances effectively and bring them to the notice of the government. Referring to the Village 
Industries Reconstruction scheme organised by Mahatmaji for reviving the village industries, Mr. 
Krishna Alyar said that it wasa most opportune time for the ryotsto work with vigour for the 
uplift of the villages and he had no doubt that if they worked hard, village uplift would be 
achieved. 

The first resolution which the Conference adopted, was to appeal to 
the Governmeut to make education compulsory in India. By a-honertit 
requested the Government, to remit at least 331/38 per cent of assessment 
kist etc, irrespective of wet or dry and to collect the same in six instal- 
ments from February 1935. 


The conference also protested strongly against the remarks made 
in para 258 of the Joint Parliamentary Committee Report to the effect 
that an Income-Tax be levied on the income of the lands. The Conference 
requested the government to cancel the Ottawa Bgreement immediately 
since the same had seriously affected the exports from India. The con- 
ference resolved to revive the village industries and support the same 
by purchasing as far as possible the products turned out by them. 


The Conference appointed a Committee to push through the work 
of the Association. — 


AZAMGARH LANDHOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The annual general meeting of the Zamindars’ Association, Azamgarh, 
was held on January 5 with Babu Bhuwaneshwari Prasad N. Singh of 
Rasulpur estate, President of the Association, in the chair. Mr. Hobart, Com- 
missioner of the Gorakhpur Division, was also present on the occasion. 
Distinguished among those present were Rao Sahib Thakur Hukum Singh, 
the Collector, the Superintendent of Police and the leading zamindars of 

the district. 

B. Bhuwaneshwari Pd. N. Singh welcomed the gathering in a nice 
little speech and said in the course of the same : 

You are aware of the activities of the Provincial Zamindar’s Association and other such 
organisations in several Districts and Divisions of the Provinee and the keen interest they are taking 
for the welfare and improvements of the tenants and the zamindars. I¢ was long a great draw-back 
in our District not to have a similar association and I am glad to inform you all that owing to the 
atrenuous endeavours of my brother-zemindars we were at last able toform this District Zemin- 
dars’ Association which was inaugurated by Mr. H. R. Shiwadasani 1.0.8., the then Collector, in the 
maonth of December, 1934. 
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The paramount duty of a zemindar isto look to the interests of the tenants, and it is most. 
essential to improve the cordial relations between a zamindar and his tenanta. The zamindars must 
note that they are the parents of their tenants and the tenants are their children. In old days the 
relation between both of us was very sweet. Whenever a zamindar happened to go to any village 
his tenants ran with anxious hearts to have a darshan of his Malik. But times have changed. At 
present it is a time of world-wide agitation. Now the mischief-makers taking advantage of such a 
time are creating ill-feeling betweenthe communities. They are clearly forbidding the tenants to 
, pay rents tothe zamindars. The tenants, 
unaware of ifs consequences, have followed 
these exhortations; and the result has 
been unlimited troubles and miseries of 
themselves and the landlords. We must 
try to improve the condition of our 
tenants, that is, to improve their 
resources and their income If we do this, 
we are sure to drive away the ill-feeling 
between them and ourselves and would 
certainly gain their co-operation to a great 
extent. It has really become imperative 
to bring back the old relation between the 
tenants and the zamindars and to eement:. 
their existing relationship 


After short speeches by some 
leading zamindars, the Commis- 
sioner made a few observations. 

Iie appealed to the zamindars 
to foster and maintain cordial 
relations between the tenants 
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Babu Bhuwaneshwari Pd. N. Singh. and themselves, 
A vote of thanks was then pro- 


posed to the Commissioner and to the chair by Thakur Girraj Singh, Mic. 
After the meeting the members of the Executive Board of the Associa- 
tion were ‘at home’ to the Commissioner and other gentlemen present. 


GOD’S GREATEST GIFT 


to Man is Manhood and Virility. Have you preserved this 
natural heritage and do you still possess it ? —_‘If not, it will 
pay you to get a free copy of our booklet “Life after Death”. 
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Sole Agency in the East, 
Batala (PUNJAB). 
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The Putni Regulation : 
SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR AMENDMENT 
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By AMARNATH MUKHERJEE 





HE Putni Regulation (VIII) of 1819 was passed at a time when condi- 
tions of life in the province were very different from those at present. 

It has become almost an archaic law, and although I do uot hold that it has 
outgrown its usefulness, it is clear that it requires substantial modifications 
in order to satisfy the present requirements. The British Indian Associa- 
tion, as well as many eminent public men, jurists and zemindars, 
suggested to Government various modifications and amendments of this 
Regulation at various times but they were uniformly turned down till the 
last year when the 
Bengal Act IV of 1933 
was passed giving the 
defaulting putnidars the 
right to have putni sales 
set aside on certain 
conditions. The Govern- 
ment undertook this 
legislation with a view 
to give relief to the 
putnidars who had been 
hit very hard by the 
world-wide economic de- 
pression and the no-rent 
campaign. This legisla- 
tion, however, does not 
go far enough to remove 
the grievances of the 
putnidars, The cond- 
tions which have led to 
this legislation do not 
represent a passing 

but 

to have a more or less 
stable footing in the 


country and require more detailed consideration and more vigorous 
measures to cope with them. 


To off-set the hardships and difficulties that the Regulations relating 





Mr. AMARNATH MUKHERJEE, 
Zemindar of Uttarpara. 
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to realisation of revenue from zemindars entailed on the big zemindars, the 
zeminders were by ia sed VIII of 1819 given the right to collect rent by 
summary processes. The putnidars were not however given any similar 
powers to realise their dues from their tenants and law’s delay always con- 
fronts them whenever the tenants prove recalcitrant. Of tate the Bengal 
Tenancy Act has provided for the application of the Certificate procedure to 
proceedings for realisation of rent but it is hedged in with s0 many restric- 
tions that such procedure could hardly be resorted to by putnidars. It is 
therefore necessary to devise measures whereby the putnidars and taluk- 
dars of inferior grades can easily and without undue delay enforce the 
payment of their dues by their tenants who are the worst sufferers in the 
present economic situation and who, in their helplessness, have in many 
places eagerly availed themselves of the no-rent campaign, making the lot 
of their immediate superior landlords miserable beyond measure. 


The sales under the Regulation have proved a fruitful source of litiga- 
tion. Thisis mainly due to the notices under the Regulation having to 
be served through the private agency of the zemindar, he being made 
answerable for the service thereof. It will be found that in majority of 
such cases the service of notifications is held not to have been proved and 
sales are set aside. It should be considered, whether the law regarding 
putni sales can and should be brought in line with that of the revenue sales. 
and of the Civil Court sales by providing for service of notice through some 
public officers and the inadequacy of price being, made one of the grounds. 
for setting aside the sale. : 


The provisions of the Putni Regulation regarding registrations of 
transfers are somewhat anomalous:‘and unnecessary. Sections 12 to 15 of 
the Bengal Tenancy Act should be considered sufficient and be enforced, 
and all provisions for security should be deleted in view of the fact that 
rent is a first charge on the defaulting tenure and the zemindar is author- 
ised to put up the taluk to sale for arrears of rent at the end of every six 
months. 


The provisions regarding sazwall are not only humiliating to the 
putnidars but also unnecessary in view of the drastic provisions of the 
Regulation relating to realisation of arrears of rent. 


Section 8 of the Regulation requires amendment as regards its provi- 
sions for the contents of the notice, which are rather complicated and 
should be simplified by providing for one notice in case of each taluk, Pub- 
lication of the sale in Calcutta Gazette and notices under registered covers 
through post should be provided for and such provisions would be more 
in the interest of the zemindars than that of the defaulting putnidar. 


In stead of six monthly sales, it should be considered whether yearly 
sales would not be more to the benefit of both the zemindars and the putni- 
dars. In this connection, I may state that the half-yearly sales were neces- 
sary in view of the monthly instalments for payment of revenue by zemin- 
dars. But as these monthly kists have now been discontinued, the 
half-yearly sales simply burden both the zemindars and putnidars with 
unnecessary costs. 


As regards the second clause of Sec. 11 of the Regulation, I think that 
the underleases having been held to be voidable at the election of the pur- 
chaser, provisions of Sec. 167 of the Bengal Tenancy Act should be made 
applicable for avoiding encumbrances. I would also suggest that by a 
more specific provision in the third clause of Sec.11 occupancy raiyats 
should be included within the category of the protected raiyats. 


In the interest of the defaulting tenure-holders, it is necessary to pro- 
vide that a valid tender of the arrears of rent may be made onthe date of 
sale and that the award contemplated in Sec. 14 should be made before the 
sale and the sale should be stayed till then in order that future complica- 
tians and litigations may be avoided. 
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There are many other matters of more or jess importance on which the 
Regulation requires to be amended in the interests of all parties concern- 
ed. I would, however, conclude by drawing the attention of the zemindars 
to a subject of paramount importance to themselves no less than to the 
country in general. The zemindars think that they have, by letting out to 
putnidars, delegated to them all their duties re: the improvement of the 
soil and the welfare of the tenantry. In most cases, they are disinclined to 
spend money on improvement of education or sanitation in respect of pro- 
perty thus partly alienated. The putnidars however have to pay most of 
what they receive from the tenants to the zemindars and hardly anything 
is left to them to spend for these purposes after meeting the collection 
charges. The result has been that the quality of the soil is deteriorating, 
the lands are yielding less and less, there is a gradual increase of Khas and 
Patit lands, the villages are being depopulated for want of proper sanitary 
measures, agricultural labour is becoming unremunerative, Bengali labour 
is being supplanted by labour from outside, in short, the prosperous 
and healthy peasantry of Bengal is becoming, if it has not already become, 
a thing of the past. It is the primary duty of the zemindars to tackle these 
problems and if they do not take upon themselves these duties and dis- 
charge their obligations or enable the putnidars by amore indulgent and 
sympathetic treatment towards them to discharge their functions, 1t would 
be difficult to contemplate with equanimity the serious consequences to the 
country at large. it 
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Madras Governor on the Future of India’s Zamindars 


Speaking at a dinner given by Madras Landholders in honour of 
Lord and Lady Majorie Erskine, the Governor expressed the hope that 
when the new constitution was in working order the landowning classes 
would be a force in politics, helping whatever party they joined to the 
utmost of their ability. 


India [said Lord Erskine] was about to enter upon a democratic form of Government and 
required leadership. There could be no better leaders than the ancient aristocracy and he was 
quite sure that in the years to come the ancient aristocracy of India would take its proper place. 


Many people had thought that with the advent of democracy the landed interests of Great 
Britain would find no place but that has not been the case. In the present House of Commons, 
under universal suffrage, there were 40 peers and peeresses and a vast number of country 
gentlemen, That was because they had realised that to maintain their position they had to identify 
the landed interests with those of agriculturists. 


I hope, therefore, that Indian zemindars and landowners will realise that the future lies in 
their own hands and if they elect to enter the political arena and guide the parties they join, 
they may be able to have an immense influence on the future. 


Minister’s Advice to Zamindars at the All-Bengal 
Proja Conference 


The following extracts from the address which the Hon’ble Mr. K. G. 
Faroqui, Minister of Agriculture, Bengal, made in opening the recent 
session of the All-Bengal Proja Conference deserve to be specially noticed 
by members of the landholding community not only of Bengal but of the 
whole of India :— 


“Tf I appeal to my brother zamindars and ask them to risetothe full height of the immense 
opportunities open to them to further the common cause, Idoso in full consciousness of the fact 
that the annihilation of the raiyat will sound the death-knell ofthe zamindar. If not for any other 
reason, at least from considerations of self-interest, therefore, all the zamindars of Bengal should 
earnestly devote themselves tothe welfare of the raiyats. They must be prepared to contribute 
their respective shares to the great work of rural upliftment. The mistake made in the past neglect- 
ing the improvement of agriculture with all its allied branches, on the part ofthe landlords, must 
be rectified now. They asthe natural leaders of the people must be preparedto acquire the 
necessary technical knowledge and to apply the same in co-operation with actual tillers of the soil. 
If they continue to remain merely collectors of rents, without any efforts to improve the economical 
condition of their tenants, then, at no distant day, will they find themselves involved in common 
ruin with them. The old idea of prestige must be entirely abandoned in view of the common 
danger. Absentee landlords must retrace their steps and throw themselves wholeheartedly in this 
stupendous task. If the landlords stand aside with indifference and allow the tenants to drift into 
rapidly advancing ruin, their Nemesis will follow, and they [will be simply courting the same ruin 
and bringing it on themselves much earlier. Although Iam azamindar myself, I must utter a note 
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of warning to the members of the zamindar community of Bengal. If they do not apply themselves, 
with all seriousness and of their own accord towards the well-being of the agriculturists even from 
now, there is every likelihood of the sweet and affectionate relation between the landiord and the. 
tenant being severely strained, thus involving both the parties in ruin and disaster. 

“Brethren, it is not from selfish motives of self-protection alone that I am making this earnest 
appeal to the zamindars to come into the field. For, ] am aware, the number of persons who are pre- 
pared to give liberally of their time and energy for the benefit of the raiyats, even from humani- 
tarian point of view, is not insignificant amongst the members of the samindar community. These 
noble sons of the province are inspired with the conviction that national well-being consists in 
collective welfare, and he who does not serve the people has thoroughly misunderstood the signifi- 
cance of the word “service’’—be it the service of the country or of the nation. This is why I have 
viewed with unfailing sympathy all endeavours directed towards improvement {in the condition of 
the agriculturists. Not that I have restricted myself to an expression of sympathy alone, but I have 
always considered and still look upon myself as one of the agriculturista with thie difference alone 
that so far as their welfare is concerned, my responsibility is much graver and higher than that 
of an individual tenant.” 


Raja Annamalai sails on BurmaIndian Mission 


Raja Sir Annamalai Chettiar, Raja of Chettinad, sailed for England as 
a member of the Burma-Indian deputation. 


The object of the deputation is to represent to the Secretary of 
State the position of Indians as envisaged in the Reforms Report and try 
to secure continuance of the rights they had been enjoying all along in 
Burma. 

The Raja interviewed on eve of departure said “We have a just and strong case. I have 
great faith in the sense and fairness of the British people. It is very likely that full facts regarding 
our position in Burma have not been placed before the Secretary of State and the Joint Select 
Committee. The deputation hopes to convince the Secretary of State and other members of the 
Committee of the justice and reasonableness of our claims by a full recital of all relevant facta 


and it is not without hope that a strong reasonable man as the Sccretary of State is, he will have 
justice done to us ”’ 


The Raja concluded by saying that the deputation had the sympathy of the Viceroy and 
Lord Erskine and their good wishes as well. 


‘Indians in South Africa 


Discussing the Indian question in South Africa in an article in the 
Indian Social Reformer, Swami Adyananda of the Ramkrishna Mission 
opines that there prevails a deep-rooted prejudice against Indians in that 
country which is due mainly to economic grounds and want of knowledge 
of the average white man with regard to India, her heritage, her culture 
and civilization. The Indians in South Africa have not systematically 
tried to study their own culture and philosophy nor have they tried to 
impress the same on the white man; and from the propaganda literature 
which is very cheap now-a-days in all the countries in the West, the average 
white man forms the view that India is a country still in semi-civilized 
condition and this goes to intensify the prejudice. 

We agree entirely with the view expressed by the Swami. India 
suffers today in the estimation of the world not because of any inherent 
defect of her own but because of the ignorance of the world as to her 
culture, heritage and civilization. 
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Second International Congress of che 
Librarians’ Associations at Madrid 

Kumar Mnonindra Deb Rai Mahasai, u.u.c¢. President, All-India 
Public Library Conference, has been invited by the League of Nations on 
behalf of the International Federation of the Librarians’ Association to 
attend and address the Second International Congress of the Librarians’ 
Associations to be held in Madrid and Bareeiowa in Spain :in May 
next and it is understood that the Kumar will sail for Europe by the first 


week of April next. 
Kumar Munindra Deb is one of the chief initiators of the Library 


movement in Bengal. Heis the editor of the “Indian Library Journa!”. 
The movement, it is well known ,is making steady progress in British India 
under his able leadership. 


Raja Sir Manmatha Nath Ray Chowdbury on 
Utility of Girls’ Education 

Presiding over the prize distribution ceremony ofa Girls School in 
Calcutta, Raja Sir Manmathanath Roy Chowdhury of Santosh, Presi- 


dent of Bengal Council said :— 

“It was from the hstoric battlefield of Australis that the great Napoleon wrote to France that. 
what his conntry needed most were mothers. If we are to set a high premium, as we must, on those 
significant and memorable words, I dare say it will be admitted on all hands that I was fully justi- 
fied in describing the Kamala Girls’ School asa beneficent institution. The girls of to-day will be 
the mothers of to-morrow and so on them depends, to no small extent, the future greatness pros- 
perity and well-being of tho race to which they belong. It is really the mothers who bring up the 
children—it is they who teach their young ideas how to sho .t—it is they who preserve the sanctity 
of home and maintain discipline wishin the magic circle. “The child is the father of man.” Al- 
though it sounds a paradox, it is no lesstrue. Itis not,in my opinion, an anachronism—it epi- 
gsammatically describes a reality of great value. It is, to my mind, the synthesis of all ideas about 
the growth of man and woman, their evolution from the stage oftheir infancy to that of their 
ultimate maturity. So if it is admitted that childhood is the most important stage in our life, thore 
can be no doubt that it is essential thoroughly educate our girls, so that in the fullness of time, they 
may be able to do their duties well as mothers—as guardian-angels of their homes. An institution 
which undertakes to impart to our girls true and liberal education and stimulate the best of their 
inherent instincts with a view to provide a foundation for their character, must, therefore, be re- 
garded as a beneficent nation-building factory.” 


“A time will soon come when, I am afraid, women in Jarge numbers shal] have to seek live- 
lihood in activities which wore, until recently, regarded as the preserves of men. The need for 
better educational facilities for the woman in this directions in becoming more and more important 
and this Institution has done well by opening a special Industrial class for the benefit of its stu- 
dents.” 

“T cannot but praise the forethought of the Committee of Management of this school in open- 
ing a special music clase for the benefit of its students. Musicis universally loved and musical 
talents always and everywhere admired. Music not only pleases the sense but also enthrals the 
soul. Music provides noble incentives to duty, inspires real patriotism and infuses within us the 
spirit of self-emolution. It intensifies the imagination, creates. lofty ideals and kindles in our heart 
righteousness and reverence I whole-heartedly approve your intelligent and liberal routine to 
prevent ceaseless and monotonous labour, which the young learners are, at times, compelled to 
undergo to come out of the paralysing grips of examinations. Iam glad the girls here are not 
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oppressed and tormented by the burden of over-confidence inthe machinery of examination on the 
part of those who conduct them. The Committee’s ehdeavours, to make the advantages of open-air 
life available to the students are undoubtedly commendable and praiseworthy, It is really a grand 
thing to provide for them environments through excursions, which will not only make them healthy 
and strong but will also open up before them a vista of new life.” 


Agriculture in Italy and Germany—Lessons for India 


Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya Diwan Bahadur and Vice-Chairman of the 
Imperial Council of Indian Agriculture, after a tour of the Continent during 
which he studied agriculture methods, particularly in Italy and Germany, 
to see how they compared with the present Indian system said to a represen- 
tative of Reuter in London that he was specially impressed by the land 
— work being done in the malaria-breeding swamps south of 

ome, 

He said he believed there was great room for study of Italian methods 
by other countries including India. 

Several of Europe’s agriculture problems were, he said, curiously 
parallel to those of India. In a number of cases he found the solution to 
be on the lines of solutions already in force in India. 

For instance, the new law in Germany precluding the agriculturists 
from transferring his land to non-agriculturists had been in force in the 
Punjab for many years. 

While it was useful to compare European and Indian agriculture, 
he strongly deprecated anything like wholesale transfer of European 
methods to India. 


Concessions to C. P. Agriculturists—Revenue Suspension 


Owing to the failure of both the rabé and kharif crops in Betul, 
Nimar, Chhindwara districts the Local Government has sanctioned the 
suspension of land revenue recovery aggregating to Rs. 154,000 in Harsud 
and Khandwa Tahshils of Nimar District, The total suspension so far 
amounts to Rs, 412,000 in Nimar, Saugor and Chhindwara Districts in 
addition to Rs. 47,000 arrears on account of revenue which have been 
remitted. 

It is also understood that the Local Government has provided funds 
for the establishment of a Debt Conciliation Board for Betul District. 


Land Revenue Remission in Punjab 


As a result of a close scruitiny into the agricultural statistics of the 
districts where there has been a marked fluctuation in the prices from 
those assumed at the settlement, the Punjab Government have granted 
special remissions to the following five districts and Nilibar colony : 
Deraghazi Khan, Rs. 81,614; Ambala, Rs. 56832; Multan, Rs. 31,797; 
Muzaffargarh, Rs. 12,699 ; Jullundur, Rs. 11,429 and Niliba colony Rs. 4,484. 


Total Rs. 1,88,855. 
In addition to the above remissions at rates varying from two to 
four annas in a rupee of land revenue and amounting altogether to 
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about Rs. 2 lakhs have been sanctioned for Lyallpur district in view of the 
comparatively low outturn of Desi cotton. In lower Bari Doab colony (in 
Multan and {Montgomery districts) special remissions of land revenue 
at 40 per cent of Jand revenue demand have already been sanctioned 
for the current kharif and rabi of 1935 under the operation of the sliding 
scale of assessment recently introduced. 


Sir Sikandar Hyat on new Lyallpur Settlement 


Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Revenue Member to the Government of 
Punjab, speaking as a zamindar in the course of a press interview des- 
cribed the new Lyallpur settlement as a “revolutionary change in the 
land revenve system of the Punjab.” He said: “Never since the advent 
of British or for the matter of that under any rule, has sucha big conces- 
sion been granted to zamindars in the Punjab.” The introduction of 
new principles of assessment in Lyallpur foreshadows, according to him, 
the adoption of similar principles in all the new assessments in new 
colonies of the Punjab, and by making the revenue demand dependent 
on crop prices, it is expected to solve permanently the problem of adjust- 
ing rates of land revenue to the fluctuating income of a zamindar. 

‘Since assessment is to be for a period of 40 years it is easy to calculate that if unfortunately 
prices continue at the present low level the zamindars of Lyallpur will have benefitted by Rs. 10 
to 12 crores by the time of the next assessment. If,on the other hand, prices appreciate, as we 
hope they will, zamindars will still gain since under the existing Jaw the amount assessed cannot 
exceed 25 per cent of the net assets, nor can it exceed the existing assessment by 25 per cent. 
If for instance prices go up to the post-war level when wheat was selling at Rs. 5 and cotton at 
Rs. 15 to 20 per maund zamindars’ income will increase by nearly 300 per cent as compared with 
his present income but the Government will have to be content with only a quarter of his net 


assets or with 25 per cent over and above the Government’s existing demand whichever of the 
two may be lower. 


Preservation of Wild Life 


The All-India Conference for the Preservation of Wild Life in this 
country met under the distinguished presidentship of Hon. Sir Fazl-i- 
Hussain to review the present position of the fauna and flora of India and 
to consider generally their protection and in particular, the protection 
peculiar to India. 

The Conference was attended by the official and non-official delegates 
from all over India, including the Indian States and by the representatives 
of all Departments of the Government of India. 

Opening discussion on the subject, Mr. E.O. Shebbeare, I. F.S., (Bengal), pointed out the 
necessity of affording protection to the species of one-horned rhinoceros, common in Bengal. 

Mr. A. Wimbush (Madras) stated that so far as his province was concerned, it was essential 
that the bison should be protected in the Madras Presidency and that so far as the question of 
the Nilgiri ibex was concerned, he thought that the species peculiar to Madras was definitely on 
the increase and that at the present question of protection to this species was not an imminent 
one. 

Sir Peter Chitterbuck (Kashmir, Cutch and Society for Preservation of Fauna of the British 
Empire) stated that he would like protection to be afforded to the wild aes of Cutch, a species 
peculiar to that territory. 
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Mr. 8. H. Prater (Bombay Natural History Society), stated that it was essential that the 
Kathiawar and Sind lion which was rapidly disappearing as a species in India needed urgent 
protection. He also wanted the original cheeta to be protected as well. 

Mr. C. H. Donal (Pnnjab) the next speaker, emphasised the necessity of affording protection 
to the musk deer in that province. 

Mr, Canning (U.P.), stated that that province had been fully alive to the question of protection 
and the steps were being taken by that Government to protect al] the game in the province. 

Mr. Machaya ‘Mysore’ stated they needed protection for the sambur and the bison. 


Poet Rabindranath on India’s Mission in the World. 


In the course of his illuminating address delivered on the occasion 
of the annual convocation ceremony of the Benares Hindu University 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore urged upon his countrymen to realise the subli- 
mity of India’s Mission in the World and the supreme necessity of deli- 
vering her message of Truth and Peace to the Western nations—utterly 


exhausted by endless clashes born of mutual jealousy and suspicion. 

“We in India are unfortunate in not having the chance to give expression to the best in us 
in creating intimate relations with the powerful peoples of the world. The bond between the 
nations to-day is made of the links of mutual menace, its strength depending upon the force 
of panic, and leading to an enormous waste of resources in a competition of browbeating and 
bluff. Some great voice is waiting to be heard which will usher in the sacred light of truth in 
the dark region of the nightmare of politics. But we in India have not yet had the chance. Yet 
we have our own human voice which truth demands India, though defeated in her political destiny, 
has her responsibility to hold up the cause of truth. even to cry in the wilderness, and offer her 
lessons to the world in the best gifts which she could produce.” 


Mr. Jinnah on Communal Unity 


Participating in a political discussion at a meeting recently held at 
the Arabic College Hall, Delhi, Mr. Jinnah said : 


“The problem of all problems, the question of all questions is that so long the Hindus and 
Muslims sre not united, let me tell you, there is no hope for India and we shall both remain slaves of 
Soreign domination. Please do not think we do not want settlement. We desire settlement because 
of India’s interests and because without settlement wecannot get freedom. I shall try my utmost 
and do allin my power to bring abouta settlement. IfI can achieve this unity, believe mo, half 
the battie of country’s freedom is won.” 

Concluding he said. “We stand against the world for India and India’s freedom.” 


Health is Wealth 


Opening the Health Exhibition at the Indian Museum, Sir B. P. Singh 


Roy, Minister for Local Self-Government, Bengal, said :— 

The dawning of the sanitary consciousness is directly dependent upon the health and education 
of the people. Health exhibitions are of immense value in this respect. The most up-to-date 
hygienic methods for prevention and control of diseases would have remained unknown to the 
people but for the direct means of communicating the knowledge tothe public with the help of 
Health Exhibitions. The sanitary progress of a country is bound up with research work on funda- 
mental problems of public health and their exposition to the public with the help of models and 
exhibits. 

The result of such exhibitions can be judged by their effect on the general incidence of diseases 
and mortality rate of various preventible epidemics. The educational value of these exhibitions 
in rousing sanitary consciousness of the people even in the absence of statutory powers for enforcing 
anti-cholera inoculations and re-vaccinations, is proved beyond doubt by the inorease in the volun- 
tary demand for them. 
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The greatest impetus to the rousing of the sanitary consciousness of the people has been given. 
by the creation of the health units in the muffasil in charge of Sanitary Inspectors. About 557 
Health Units have already come into existence in different parts of the province. They are main- 
tained by Government at a total cost of about 10 lacs aunually. These Health Units have proved 
to be of immense value from the point of view, health progaganda and preventive measures against 
the spread of epidemics like cholera and emall-pox. If the average standard of health of the people 
of this province improves it will add to the wealth of the nation by checking waste of its man power 
and increasing its earning capacity. 


- Vice-Chancellor on Female Education 


Mr. Shyamaprasad Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University, 
while presiding over the prize-distribution ceremony of the Bharat Stri 
Sikshasadan at the University Institute, Calcutta, referred in the course 
of an nice speech to the advance which female education has 
made in this country, particularly in Bengal, but expressed great doubt 
as to whether the system under which such education was being imparted 
was at all suitable. 

Indeed the number of students, so far as girls were concerned, which had increased during the 
last five years was, [remarked the Vice-Chancellor,] ‘almost alarming.’ Where they had only four 
or five hundred students there were about eleven hundred students last year. He said ‘alarming’ 
not on account of education which had spread among the girls but be was afraid genuinely as to 
whether the system of education under which girls were being trained was required for them for 
the general well-being of this province. The great mistake they had committed so far as the 
education of boys was concerned must not be repeated. “We have been suffering under that 
system and it would be suicidal ifthe same system also prevails so far as girls’ education was 
concerned.” It was essential, therefore, that in the near future they should reorganise their system 
of education so as to make it really fit for the requirements of girls in Bengal. 


Allocation of Funds by Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research 


The Imperial Council of Agricultural Research under the president- 
ship of Sir Fazl-i-Husain considered the recommendation of the advisory 
board of the Council in respect of the application of the Government of 
the United Provinces for a grant of Rs. 1,35,000 for the continuance of the 
investigations on cereal rusts for a further period of three years from 
1985 and approved it. 


On an application from the Central Provinces Government a grant 
of Rs. 10,088 spread over four years for research work on the Gangai pest 
of rice entomological work under the scheme of rice research was sanc- 
tioned by the Council. 


The recommendations of the advisory board of the Council in respect 
of the Bengal Government’s application for a supplementary grant of 
Rs. 15,571 in connection with the appointment of a physiological chemist 
to study animal nutrition problems at Dacca, the scheme of research work 
on the development of morphology and the anatomy of sugarcane-sorghum 
hybrids and of Indian sugarcane and wild saccharums, costing Rs. 7,600 
gpread over a period of three years to be carried out by the Madras 
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University and the scheme for the investigation of the life-history, bio- 
nomics and the development of the fresh water fishes of Bengal, were 
approved by the Council. 


The Council considered an application from the Madras Government 
for a grant of Rs. 92,487 spread over a period of three years for the scheme 
of research for improving the fishing industry, and developing the supply 
of fish manure and it was decided to postpone the scheme till full facts 
on the continuance of the survey of deep sea fishing resources were 
received from the Madras Government. 


The recommendation of the advisory board in respect of the scheme 
from the Madras Government for investigation into the quality of rice 
was accepted by the Council. 


The recommendation of the advisory board in respect of the applica- 
tions from the Punjab Government for a grant of Rs. 57,430 spread over 
a period of five years for a scheme of research work on citrus stock and 
grape vines in the Punjab, from the Central Provinces Government for a 
grant of Rs. 71,160 for research on the orange crop of the Central Pro- 
vinces, from the N. W. F. P. Government for a grant of Rs. 27,350 spread 
over a period of five years for research on the improvement of fruit 
culture in the North-West Frontier Province and the problem of market- 
ing, from the Beluchisthan Administration for a grant of Rs. 49,600 spread 
over a period of five years for a scheme for establishing a canning and 
fruit preserving research laboratory at the fruit experiment station of 
Quetta, from the Nizam’s Government, Hyderabad, for a grant of 
Rs. 58,610 spread over a period of five years for a fruit research scheme 
and from the director of the Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research, 
Pusa, for a grant of Rs. 29,360 spread over five years for a scheme for 
research on cytology and Indian crops at Pusa, were accepted by the 
Council. 


Contro of Rinderpest in Bengal 


As announced inthis section ina previous issue of the Journal, the 
Civil Veterinary Department, Bengal Government, is in possession of a new 
method of treatment viz. inoculation with goat tissue vaccine of cattle which 
is victim to rinderpest, one of the most malignant of the known cattle 
diseases. The reported number of deaths from the disease, as against the 
many that went unreported, during the last three yearscame toa total of 
about 42,000 and it goes without saying that notime should be lost and 
no pains spared to save the province from its ravages. On the comparative 
merits of the new and older methods of inoculation, a recent Government 
Press note has it: 


“While serum alone method gives protection for nine days, the great advantage of this new 
method of inoculation with goat tissue vaccine is that cattle so treated are protected for at least 2 
years. This means that even if the disease persists among uninoculated animals or revisits the 
neighbourhood during the next two years vaccinated animals are safe and require no second in- 
oculation.” . 
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It also gives us to understand that the Director, Civil Veterinary 
Department, is prepared to supply the new vaccine wherever required in 
the province and that arrangements have been made to give serum simulta- 
neous inoculation—with the dose of vaccination accompanied by an appro- 
priate dose of serum—where, as in the hill district of Darjeeling, the higher 
susceptibility of cattle renders them unsuitable for vaccine alone treatment. 


We fully endorse the concluding statement in the note : 

“Now that a definitely successful means to check the ravages of thie disease is in the hands of 
the Civil Veterinary Department, itis hoped that the District Boardson whom the onus lies of 
supplying an adequate staff of Veterinary Assistant Surgeons, will make an effort to increase their 
veterinary staff up to the sanctioned cadre of 3 officers in each subdivision and equip them with the 
simple appliances necessary to administer the vaccine.” 


Agricultural Research Schemes and Marketing in Bihar 


The Department of Agriculture in Bihar has been working outa 
scheme for tube well irrigation of sugar-cane and of more extensive use of 
compost for the purpose of manure and for these the Department expects 
financial assistance from the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. 
‘Tube well irrigation has been experimented upon for some time at Govern- 
ment Agricultural farms, and the idea is to popularise the system witha 
view to increase the production of sugarcane. 

The Ministry of Agriculture in Bihar has worked out a scheme of 
marketing arrangements in accordance with the plans of the Central 
Marketing Board recently constituted. There will be a provincial market- 
ing officer with two junior officers and a regular staff. The central idea 
of the scheme seems to be to undertake a thorough survey of marketing 
process form the cultivator right up to the time his produce is brought in 
the market with a view to see how far intermediaries could be eliminated in 
order that the maximum price is ensured to the producer. In that way 
the entire province will, at first, be surveyed before marketing arrange- 
ments are finally completed. 

Another interesting work, whose result is likely to be of considerable 
public utility, is in respect of fruit research, which is being carried on at 
Sabour in Bihar by the fruit research officer who, among other things is 
reported to have done good work in the direction of making fruit syrups 
of a far better quality and at far cheaper costs than are generally available 
in markets. Syrup and some of his other works are likely to be brought 
in the market before long. 


Hand-loom Industry in Bengal 


The Press Officer, Government of Bengal, in a note says: 

The Government of India have granted Rs. 35,000 for the current year 
and Rs. 80,0C0 for the next year for the improvement of the hand-loom 
industry in Bengal. The grants are the largest ever made to any province 
in India for such purpose, 

The Government of Bengal have now formulated a scheme with the grants of the Govern- 
ment of India for the resuscitation of the hand-loom industry in the province. In preparing the 
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_gcheme Government have taken into account the difficulties which have retarded the progress of 
the hand-loom industry. These may be enumerated as follows : 


(1) absence of training of weavers in new designs of patterns, texture and finish, 
(2) difficulty of obtaining yarn ata cheap rate, 

(3) want of expert advice to reduce the cost of production to a minimum, 

(4) difficulty in disposal of finished products. 


The scheme is to strengthen and improve the structure of co-operative industrial unions of 
weavers which had already been built up by the Co-operative Department. The work will proceed 
on the following Hnes : 


(1) The area of operation of a Co-operative Industrial Union will be taken as the unit for 
development of hand-loom industry. 


(2) The boards of Industrial Unions will be reconstituted and a with experience of 
textile industry included therein. 


(3) One weaving and dyeing expert will be appointed for each Industrial Union for the 
present, and it will be his duty to train up the weavers in new designs of patterns, texture and 
finish and also advise the weavers in the matter of reduction of cost of production, and the Union 
regarding the disposal of such finished products as can be sold in the locality. 


(4) For the supervision of every 20 Weavers’ Societies there will be one Supervisor with 
technical knowledge of weaving. The duties of these Supervisors will be to superintend the distri- 
bution of yarns to individual members of societies, to see that the weavers carry out the instruc- 
tions of the weaving expert about designs and specifications and to collect the finished goods in 
good time. 


(6) Snitable warp preparation machinery, dyeing appliances and Jacquard and other up-to- 
date improved looms will be supplied to the Industrial Unions for the benefit of the affiliated 
societies. 


(6) The Provincial Industrial Society at Calcutta will supply yarns at cheap rates to the 
Industrial Unions for transmission to their affiliated societies as far as their resources will permit. 
For this purpose the Provincial Industrial Society will ascertain the demands of the unions suffi- 
ciently in advance and make an attempt to have the supply from the wholesale dealers. The 
Society will also supply dye stuffs, chemicals and other accessories of hand-loom weaving to the 
Unions. The other functions of the Provincial Society will be to receive from the Industrial 
Unions such stuff as will not be locally sold and will find a market in Calcutta and to advertise 
and carry on necessary propaganda for the sale of these products. The Provincial Society 
will be assisted in its work by two canvassers and one designer for the present. The designer 
will study thetaste of the public with regard to new designs in ornamentation and texture 
and prepare designs accordingly which will be communicated to the weaving experts attached to 
the Industrial Unions in various districts. 


(7) A marketing officer will be appointed to supply information regarding market conditions 
to the Provincial Society as well as to the Industrial Unions and to push on the sale of the 
finished products of the societies in this province and abroad. 


(8) A special research staff consisting of an expert textile organiser, two artisan assistants 
and one workman labourer will be entertained and located at the Government Weaving Institute, 
Serampore, in view of the facilities provided by the Institute. The main functions of the. staff 
will be to study the changing fashions of the market, to watch the opportunities for new ranges 
of textures and ornamental styles likely to attract the public and to demonstrate to the weavers 
the methods and changes in their processes necessary to accommodate’ thomselves to the 
market. The staff will be employed with the special object of assisting those groups of weavers 
who are not organised into Industrial Unions, though the results of the research will be equally 
at the disposal of the co-operative bodies. 
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Bengal Horticultural Scheme 


A horticultural station has been started at Krishnagar under the. 
auspices of and with funds sanctioned by the Imperial Council of Agri- 
cultural Research.. An area of about nine acres has already been brought 
under fruit cultivation. 

Mr. 8. G. Sharangapani, Economic Botanist, who isin charge of the 
scheme in a recent interview said : “Bengal eats insufficiency of fruits and 
must grow more fruits to balance her diet. Now the first task to be taken 
up in Krishnagar will be the growing of such varieties of fruit plants as can 
be immediately taken up by the cultivators in jute areas which will be 
given up as a result of the Restriction Scheme. Amongst the annuals that 
we shall be working will be principally pineapples, papayas, plantains, 
custardapples, guavas, limes, toppary, phalsa etc. Our main work will 
be to help poor cultivators rather than the rich people who can look after 


themselves.” 
It is understood about Rs. 50,000 has been sanctioned in this connec- 


tion for a five-year scheme. 


Jute Restriction Committee 


We are glad to note in the recent speeches of His Excellency the 
Governor of Bengal and his Hon’ble Minister of Agriculture a reference to 
the early appointment of a permanent jute committee with a view to decid- 
ing from time to time what, if any, measures may be taken to improve the 
conditions of jute-growers and to advise them in regard to the extent of 
the crop to be raised in view of the world demand for jute. It is under- 
stood that the committee will be elected by various chambers of commerce: 
and other trade associations interested in jute and will have an official,. 
who will very likely be the Director of Agriculture, as its president, 


Jute Restriction Propaganda in Bengal 


The Government of Bengal have been showing commendable defer- 
mination to make a success of their scheme of restricting jute cultivation 
to eleven-sixteenths of last years’ sowing for raising the price of jute and. 
ameliorating thereby the condition of the poor peasants of the province. 
They have been carrying on an intensive propaganda in favour of volun- 
tary restriction throughout the province; they have been drafting extra 
officers for propaganda in some districts and promoting the formation of 
jute control charges thana and district committees everywhere for carrying: 
on propaganda work. The work is already showing signs of bearing: 
fruit; cultivators are reported to be coming forward to give written 
pledges and take solemn oaths to restrict the sowing of jute. The Govern- 
ment communique on the subject states that the response to propaganda 
work has so far been fairly satisfactory in almost all the principal jute- 
growing districts except Rajshahi, but adds that even in Rajshahi ‘it ought 
to be sufficient to give the reduction prescribed” While appealing to the 
cultivators to restrict jute cultivation, the officers and committees are 
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exhorting them to take resort to other crops like paddy, sugar-cane, hemp, 
groundnut and napier grass on the Jand set free from the cultivation of 
jute. We are told that good progress has been made with the extension 
of sugar-cane which is becoming more and more popular owing to the 
establishment of two large vaccum pan factories, one at Gopalpur in Raj- 
shahi and the other at Beldanga in Murshidabad, and three more open pan 
factories elsewhere. 


OBITUARY 


The death of Rai Bahadur Nagendra Nath Banerjee, Public Prose- 
cutor, 24-Perganas, has removed a welllknown figure from the public life 
of Bengal. 

A successful Jawyer, a citizen of intense public spirit and a gentleman 
to the core, his loss will be keenly felt in many quarters, especially by the 
many public organisations with which he happened to be intimately 
associated. 

But it was as a singularly public-spirited man that his name will be re- 
membered most. He spent a fortune in reclaiming his native village Birnagar 
where he cleared the marshes, sunk tubewells, established schools and in- 
duced unemployed young men to take to cultivation. The anti-malarial mea- 
‘sures he had launched there had almost rid the village of the pernicious 
disease. The temples that had fallen into ruins were repaired through his 
efforts. Last month His Excellency the Governor visited the well-known 
Birnagar free agricultural farm established by the Rai Bahadur. Besides 
these his private charities were innumerable, and his purse strings were 
always open for the poor and the afflicted. 

The Rai Bahadur was only fifty-five at the time of his death. May his 


soul rest in peace ! 
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